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INTRODUCTION 


HEN the Editors of the Far Eastern Quarterly requested the East 

Indies Institute to organize this issue, the Institute’s Publication 
Committee decided to devote the whole issue to the Philippine Islands. In 
view of the virtual liberation of the Philippines, it was felt that a discussion 
of the area and some of its problems would be specially welcomed at the 
present time. By necessity, however, the contributions could not follow a 
systematic plan designed to cover in logical sequence all of the major subjects 
relating to the area. 

The Institute acknowledges with gratitude the cooperation of all those 
who found it possible to write articles in this issue, fully realizing that each 
contribution has meant a sacrifice in time and energy on the part of the 
authors, all of whom are burdened with other heavy commitments. We re- 
gret that because of such commitments, other outstanding authorities on 
Philippine affairs whom we approached were unable to take part in this 
symposium. 

Together with the Editors of the Far Eastern Quarterly, the East Indies 
Institute, by token of this issue, extends to the people and government of the 
Philippines best of wishes for a new life in welfare and peace. 


Signed: Publication Committee 
EAST INDIES INSTITUTE OF AMERICA* 


* Detailed information about the organization and activities of the Institute will be found on 
page 182-185. 
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Philippine Bureau of Science. He is author of five volumes on the Southeastern Orient. His latest 
book Peoples of Malaysia is now in press. He is Professor and Chairman of the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Chicago. 


Epwarp M. Kuper has been with the Bureau of Education of the Philippine Government for 
twenty-one years, seventeen of them as a Superintendent of Schools in Mindanao and Sulu, home 
of the Moros. He was with Moro guerrillas during the present war until serious illness forced his 
evacuation in September, 1943. 
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The Philippines: A nation in the making, and Taming Philippine headhunters. 


W. W. Marquarpt went to the Philippines in 1901 as a pioneer American teacher and in 1916 
became Director of Education. From 1919 to 1923 he was Philippine Educational Agent in the 
United States. In 1923 he returned to the Philippines as representative of the American Book Com- 
pany and remained there until 1941. 
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ton, D. C., was for many years with the League of Nations Health Organization in Geneva and in 
its Far Eastern Epidemiological Bureau in Singapore. 


Avsert W. Herre, ichthyologist at Stanford University, student of Indo-Pacific fishes since 1902, 
explored Pacific and Asiatic waters for 14 years, and directed Philippine fisheries 1920-28. 


Leorotpo T. Ruiz was Associate Professor at the University of Manila and sometime Lecturer 
on Sociology at the University of the Philippines. He is at present a member of the Technical Com- 
mittee to the President of the Philippines and is on the Faculty of the Graduate School of the U.S 


Department of Agriculture. 


Rosert Aura SmitH served for seven years as News Editor of the Manila Daily Bulletin. He was 
also staff correspondent of The New York Times. He is the author of Our future in Asia and Your 


foreign policy. 
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Linguistic areas of the Philippine Islands. The areas of diffusion of the various 
speech groups or dialects coincide with the habitat areas of peoples of identical 
names but not with the boundaries of political provinces. (From Bull. 2, Philippine 
Bureau of Science.) 











RACES AND PEOPLES IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Hersert W. KriecGer 





OST Americans have observed individual Filipinos going about their 

business, as student, taxi driver, domestic servant, gardener, politi- 
cian or journalist. Their acculturation to the principles and surface mani- 
festations of modern western civilization is increasingly apparent, despite 
three centuries of indoctrination in Spanish customs and traditions and many 
centuries more of Arabic and Hindu influences. Indonesian culture survivals 
are, however, everywhere manifest in their daily life, beliefs, thoughts and 
actions. 

Only slight differences in physical appearance and structure are observable 
between the southern Chinese, the peninsular Malay, and the Filipino people 
taken as a unit, who share typical Mongoloid characteristics such as straight, 
coarse, black hair, smooth skin, slight hirsute development and practically 
no beard. His delicate bone structure, short stature, graceful body, brown 
skin and other minor physical criteria establish the Filipino as a member of 
the same widespread east Asiatic race that is widely disseminated through- 
out southern China, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo and the 
entire island world encompassing the southeastern Asiatic coast, geographi- 
cally designated Indonesia. 

A useful classification of the native population of the Philippine Islands 
introduced by the Spanish shortly after the conquest included three main ele- 
ments: negrillos, indios, and moros. The negrillos, or small black people, 
are now known to us as Negritos. The indios (Indians) and moros (Moors) 
embraced the majority, since the number of Negritos was small even in 
1564. The distinction existing between indios and moros as understood by the 
Spanish invader was purely cultural. The peaceful, agricultural pagan peo- 
ples occupying the coastal plains and the valleys of Luzon and the Visayas 
were indios; the aggressive, pirating, slave-hunting, marauding proselytes of 
Islam, established in Jolo, Mindanao, and minor coastal settlements on 
Mindoro, Lubang, and even on the shores of Manila Bay at the mouth of the 
Pasig River, were soon known to the Spanish as “moros” in remembrance 
of the Moors, their ancient Arabic Mohammedan antagonists in Spain and in 
North Africa. 

The coastal and valley pagan Filipino peoples were soon converted to 
Christianity. The Spanish encountered a fourth ethnic element living in the 
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upland interior that resisted conversion and remained conservatively pagan. 
These peoples were named “‘infieles”’ (unbelievers or heathens). They re- 
main essentially pagan peoples—‘‘wild tribes” —to the present day. 

This classification of the peoples of the Philippines was reached through 
common observation of prevailing differences in native cultures and adapta- 
bility to Spanish civilization and Christianity. It remains the popularly ac- 
cepted classification of Philippine ethnic groups and has also been taken over 
by those physical anthropologists who believe to have observed an underly- 
ing subracial difference supposedly existing between the lowland agricultural 
peoples and the wild mountain tribes, the unbelievers, “‘infieles’’ of the 
Spanish. In so doing the terms “Malay” and “Indonesian” have been bandied 
about. The “Malay,” a distinct people, originally living in north Sumatra, 
and numbering actually only a small fraction of the total population of In- 
donesia, is represented in the Philippines only through small accretions and 
minor immigrant groups. The Moro is a Malayan primarily through having 
adopted the Malay’s way of living, his Mohammedan religion and his Arabic 
alphabet. The Moro people has grown in numbers primarily through slave- 
taking expeditions in the several Philippine Islands, from Mindanao north to 
Luzon. The Moro population is therefore ethnically quite mixed and not at 
all Malayan. Much less are the sedentary, agricultural Filipino peoples 
Malays since they have not adopted Malay culture and have received few 
Malay immigrants. The prestige of the Malay has been such as to induce 
anthropologists to designate the Christian Filipino, “Malay.’’ The pagan 
Filipino peoples have been arbitrarily designated Indonesians, borrowing a 
geographical term, although the physical specifications of this so-called sub- 
race vary according to the author cited. 

Indonesia is a geographical term applied to all the islands off the southeast 
coast of Asia as far east as New Guinea. The most important of these— 
Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Celebes, and the Philippine Islands—have been oc- 
cupied perhaps since the beginning of man’s estate as a cultural being by a 
southern Mongolian stock of widely varied origin, with certain negroid 
(Negrito) minorities or ethnic islands and pockets widely dispersed through- 
out the larger islands. 

One usually refers to the Malay as the most representative of the Indo- 
nesian peoples. He is, however, a modern arrival. He possesses initiative as 
a trader and has developed large political organizations that in a short time 
penetrated but did not entirely control all of Indonesia. 

The Malay people is not to be confused with the so-called Malay race, a 
term formulated by early writers solely on the prestige of the true Malay, 
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who originated according to their own tradition in western Sumatra and de- 
veloped in the coastal areas of the Malacca Straits. There are about five 
million true Malays living in the East Indies. This, of course, is but a frac- 
tion of the population of Java alone. To the European colonizing and trading 
nations, the Malay assumed undue importance. Thus we have the terms 
Malaysia, Malay Archipelago, Malay Peninsula, not to mention the er- 
roneously so-called Malay race consisting of entire groups of Indonesians 
throughout the Philippines and the East Indies who have thus, through their 
having been so designated by Europeans, become Malays. The term Indo- 
nesian, however, is likewise not satisfactory since many scholars, following 
Doctor Hamy, have assumed the existence of an Indonesian subrace in north- 
ern Luzon supposedly older than the generalized Indonesian and supposedly 
equipped with physical features and characteristics distinct from those of 
the generalized “Malayan” Indonesian. Thus the Filipino, with the excep- 
tion of a fraction of the Moros living in the Sulu Islands, is racially and geo- 
graphically Indonesian—not Malay. 

The Spanish on their arrival in the Philippines estimated that the total 

native population was one-half million inhabitants, of which, however, only 
a fraction—the Moros who lived in the Jolo Archipelago and on the island 
of Mindanao—were Mohammedanized. 
_ The Moro community is made up of four classes: the dato class, or nobles; 
the privileged-class, or free citizens; the subjects of the dato; and the slaves. 
Moro law recognizes these classes and differentiates between crime com- 
mitted against one class or the other. Slavery does, no doubt, still exist, but 
it is of a very mild character and is in the majority of cases more like peonage 
than slavery. 

More Negritos are found in the Philippine Islands than elsewhere in Indo- 
nesia, also more Negritos are found in Luzon than in all the other islands of 
the Archipelago together. The Luzon group, largest in numbers and probably 
purest in type, occupies the Zambales mountain range embracing the larger 
part of the mountainous portions of the provinces of Bataan, Zambales, 
Pampanga and Tarlac. This Zambales group, numbering about 6,000 souls, 
is somewhat farther advanced in civilization than are the Negritos of other 
parts of the Philippines. They live for the most part in permanent, self- 
supporting communities, dividing their time in the chase, in the cultivation 
of maize, tobacco and vegetables, and gathering of forest products for trade 
with coast people. They are known locally as Aeta. ‘Their dialect is a cor- 
rupt form of Zambal, the language of the Filipino inhabitants of Zambales, 
though in regions in close proximity to other dialects, it, in turn, has become 
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mixed with Tagalog, Pampanga, or Pangasinan. The Negritos living on Mt. 
Mariveles in Bataan Peninsula are among the most primitive of all human 
beings and are a mild and peaceful people. During the furious struggle at 
Bataan, these aborigines, terrified: by the savagery of civilized man, retreated 
to the comparative security of the great rocky crater of Mariveles. 

Besides the Zambales mountain groups, Negritos are found in eleven or 
twelve other provinces of Luzon. In Sorsogon and Albay at the southern 
end of Luzon there are a few scattered families of mixed types, living near 
or among the Bikol population. In the vicinity of Mt. Isarog, in the Cama- 
rines, there is a much larger number running wild in the mountains, but they 
also are of mixed blood. A pure type of Negrito lives in northern Tayabas. 
On the unexplored eastern coast of Luzon, in Isabella and Cagayan provinces, 
Negritos have intermingled with the primitive mountain Indonesian, and 
there they live a wild, wandering life, subsisting largely on game, edible 
roots and wild fruits. 

In the southern islands, Panay stands next to Luzon in the number of its 
Negrito inhabitants. They are known as Ati, and are found all over the 
interior mountainous portion of the island. 

In Negros, the island which presumably takes its name from the large 
number of Negritos living there in early times, the Negrito population is 
now very small, and is confined to the extreme southern and northern regions. 
These Negritos have preserved their wild life, are therefore free from mix- 
ture with the Visayan Filipinos, and are rapidly disappearing. 

The nomadic habits of the Negrito which tend to make him a mountaineer 
and a collector of food, rather than a producer of agricultural crops, all lead 
to the assumption that the Negrito population never was great and that it 
never extended beyond what, to him, is a natural habitat, namely, the moun- 
tainous forested areas of the islands. 

As in other portions of the world, the increase in population in the Philip- 
pine Islands during the past three centuries has been great. An estimated 
population of 500,000 at the time of the Spanish conquest in 1564-1571 is 
contrasted with the population total of 16,356,000 established by the 1940 


census. 

An interesting comparison in the population of the two larger islands— 
Luzon and Mindanao—reveals a population ratio of 4:1 in favor of the cul- 
turally more advanced Luzon. This is in part due to the development of the 
great trade city, Manila, with its population of 623,362. The foreign popula- 
tion of the Islands according to the 1940 census, reached a total of 166,977 
and included 117,461 Chinese, 29,272 Japanese, and 8,739 Americans, ex- 
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clusive of the military and naval personnel and their families. Of the foreign 
population scattered throughout the Islands, a great majority lives in Manila 
and other large trading centers. Many of the Chinese are married to native 
women and have become members of the Catholic church. They have, to a 
great extent, therefore, become assimilated in the ethnic group where they 
reside. While the Chinese are primarily tradesmen, many of the Japanese 
are farmers, craftsmen, and fishermen. They do not intermarry with the 
population but bring their entire families with them. 

Numerous Asiatic immigrant groups may be distinguished. Among the 
more recent are many Syrians and Turks who are engaged in commercial 
and professional occupations. The Spanish colony in Manila remains a 
numerous, close-knitted group characterized by its conservatism and old 
established position. The Spanish have been particularly successful in the 
tobacco industry and in shipping. Other minor groups of Europeans include 
English, Swiss, French, Italian, Dutch, Belgian, German and the Roumanian 
Jew. 

The Philippines have enjoyed accretions of population by way of immigra- 
tion from the Asiatic mainland and the great semicontinental islands of the 
East Indies lying to the south, but have received many contributions of mate- 
rial culture as well. The history of race mixture in the Philippine Islands 
does not extend beyond their discovery to the Spanish by Magellan but inter- 
marriage since that time of Chinese and Spanish with the Tagalog and other 
lowland stocks has produced a large number of mestizos, mostly in the cities, 

Of all the peoples of the Indonesian island world off Asia’s southeastern 
coast, those living under the banner of the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
stand alone as beneficiaries of the cultural heritage of the Western world and 
of the civilizations brought to the Islands from Eastern lands. 

The peoples of the Philippines have not shared equally in their inheritance. 
One of them, the diminutive, woolly-haired, black Negrito, who roams the 
forested uplands of Bataan and the eastern slopes of the axial cordillera has 
been content to borrow from his immediate neighbor a working vocabulary, 
also those traits of material culture as suited his meager requirements for 
survival. 

Another ethnic element consisting of an entire group of Igorot peoples, 
living in northern Luzon, namely, the Bontoc, Kankanai, Nabaloi, Ifugao and 
Ilongot, has preserved a number of ancient Indonesian institutions similar 
to those tenaciously retained by the so-called proto-Malayans of the greater 
Sunda Islands of Sumatra, Java, Borneo and Celebes. These institutions per- 
tain more to the structure of their society than to their means of obtaining 
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a livelihood and include separate communal dormitories for unmarried men 
and boys, also for unmarried women and young girls. 

The organization of Igorot villages into wards or ato with the headmen 
forming a governing council is in contrast with the barangay or ancient 
primitive village organization of other Filipino peoples. The houses of the 
Igorot are built with flooring and siding of hewn planks of the mountain 
pine; elsewhere in the Islands, house construction is essentially of bamboo 
and rattan. Then, too, these Igorot mountain people—the Bontoc, Kankanai, 
Nabaloi, Ifugao, and Ilongot—are physically a sturdy lot. In contrast with 
the smaller-boned, more refined Filipino of the lowlands, or even with neigh- 
boring mountain peoples as the Tinguian, Kalinga and Apayao, his body is 
sturdier, his legs shorter, nose broader, but head appreciably narrower. 

The cultural peculiarities of these peoples of northern Luzon when con- 
sidered along with their distinguishing physical characteristics have induced 
some American anthropologists, following the example of European scholars, 
to classify them as members of a subracial stock tentatively designated as 
“Indonesian,” or, more conservatively as indicating a very ancient migration 
“wave.” 

Since the true Malay has not migrated to the Islands in great numbers or 
in “waves,” it is erroneous to characterize the Filipino as a ‘“‘Malayan’”’ peo- 
ple, even though he has adopted many Hinduized Malayan culture traits 
brought to the Islands. The geographical term “Indonesian’’ has therefore 
been extended as the racial designation for all brown-skinned, straight black- 
haired Filipino peoples of the fifty political units or provinces enumerated 
in the 1939 census including all of the forty-two or more basic Indonesian 
dialects spoken by as many distinct ethnic groups throughout the archipel- 
ago. 

Much of the prevailing variation in speech dialect and culture trait may be 
explained by the natural ruggedness of the country, and the lack of natural 
highways. The high mountains separating the narrow valleys made the main- 
tenance of trails difficult. The numerous islands separated by open water 
raised many barriers to free communication. Thus, settlements became self- 
contained and developed an independent speech dialect. 

In the Islands, the native development of a syllabic alphabet may be noted 
in the surviving examples of its use among the primitive Tagbanua of 
Palawan. The Indonesian shadow play theater with its ancestral wayang, 
marionette figurine actors, brass gong beating, accompanied by the chanting 
or reciting of epic drama and stylized dancing feebly survives in Moro land. 

In art designs the Filipino has drawn widely on environmental plant 
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forms and animal life, beautifully executing leaf and floral patterns in wood 
carving or in cast, filigree, or inlay metal work. Anito spirit and ancestral 
wayang figurine carvings, also stylized zoomorphic dog and leech figurine 
designs are characteristic of native Indonesian Filipino art, while the lotus 
blossom and leaf, emblematic of Buddhist symbolism, supplied a later de- 
sign pattern throughout the Islands. Christian symbolism and art patterns 
were, of course, introduced by the Spanish friars in schools and in church 
architectural detail, principally in wood carving. Decorative motives of 
Buddhist religious symbolism are found grafted on purely Indonesian design 
patterns. An Indonesian wayang figurine, for example, is carved on the pom- 
mel of the Visayan barong or bolo, while a conventionalized or stylized lotus 
pattern decorates the wooden scabbard. The art of metalwork, particularly 
in iron and brass, was widely disseminated in the Islands even before the 
arrival of the Spanish. 

Christian symbolism is activated in the daily lives of the vast majority of 
the Filipino population. Unity, even within a province where no language 
barrier existed, would have been impossible without the deep penetration of 
Christian belief and doctrine. Much less could national unity within the 
Commonwealth have been attained. 











CULTURAL TRENDS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Feurx M. Keesinc 





of the most unique experiments in modern nation building is being 
resumed. In a world where the aspirations of colonial peoples offer a major 
threat to peace and stability, what is happening in the new Commonwealth 
is of the greatest importance. 

No other nation has taken form in such a geographically broken area. 
Altogether there are about 1,095 inhabited islands in the archipelago, most 
of them rugged and mountainous. Inevitably this has made for isolation and 
localism, even for a people who count the sea as much a pathway as a bar- 
rier. Away from the major lines of communication around the ports and ac- 
cessible lowlands, life still moves at the rate of a sailboat or carabao cart. 
For such a country the telegraph, and now the radio and airplane, are vital 
to national development. 

Few if any nations, too, have a population so diverse in racial backgrounds 
and cultural levels. A person standing on a boulevard of modern Manila can 
look across to mountain fastnesses where pigmy Negritos still live as forest 
nomads. Into this archipelago, lying at the edge of the Asiatic continental 
shelf where it drops away into great ocean deeps, have backed up widely 
differing types of humans to form the rich embroidery of local heritages— 
of race, language, and culture—which still underlie the Filipino life of today. 
In more recent centuries these have been interwoven with additional ele- 
ments drawn from Asia, Europe, and America. A Philippines in which re- 
mote peoples continue to live in tree-houses had a university a quarter cen- 
tury before Harvard was founded, and an elected national government a 
generation after the United States took over. The Filipino is emerging as 
the outstanding cosmopolite of the Pacific. 

A tremendous population growth has been a dynamic factor in the build- 
ing up of this people and nation. From less than a million in the sixteenth 
century numbers had increased to nearly seven million by 1898, and by now 
there are about 17,500,000, with an annual growth of some 320,000. During 
this time considerable mingling has taken place between the older Malaysian 
stocks and Chinese, “‘White,”’ and other racial strains. The census category 
“citizen of the Philippines” takes in persons ranging from the Negrito and 
Igorot to the mestizo of dominantly White or Chinese ancestry. The rise of 


A THE tide of Japanese occupation recedes from the Philippines, one 
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cities, especially of Manila with its population of about 700,000, and an 
increasing mobility and migration have been important factors in building 
up a common Filipino culture over and above the local heritages of tradition. 

The Filipino way of life today shows in some respects great conservatism, 
in others a strong ferment and change. A visitor travelling through the 
islands sees varying emphases and blends of old Malaysian, Islamic, Chinese, 
Spanish, Mexican, American, and other cultural elements. He passes from the 
polyglot city centers to the quiet rural towns and the scattered barrios, small 
agricultural and fishing villages in which the great majority of the people 
live—the census of 1939 showed 18,119 such barrios. Back of these, where 
forests and mountains rise, is the pioneer belt of new settlement, and further 
still the isolated homes of the “non-Christian” peoples, least touched of all 
until recently by the later influences. Yet along with all these differences, 
the visitor will discern common threads of custom and feeling, of growing 
national awareness and at times fervent patriotism, which signify the 
growth of an overall national life. 

The Malaysian cultural base, though variously modified and transformed, 
is still fundamentally strong in the lives of most Filipinos today. It con- 
tinues to shape the local loyalties of the Tagalog, the liocano, and all the 
other ethnic groups. It shows in the bamboo-and-thatch homes off Manila’s 
main streets, the craftwork of the markets, the seasonal drama of rice 
cultivation, dietary habits, child training, attitudes to elders and to persons 
of authority, the sacred trees, charms, and other elements of ancient yet 
persistent belief—matters connected with physical survival, social status, 
spiritual welfare, and other basic securities. It is etched deeply in the habits 
and attitudes which enter into the making of Filipino “personality”’ and 
“character”: for example, the pace and rhythm of activity, and customs of 
working, playing, and thinking in cooperative kin and community groups. 
In many ways these latter are the antithesis of basic sets in go-getting, in- 
dividualistic, democratic American life, resulting in a serious clash of values 
among more westernized Filipinos. 

Closely integrated with these Malaysian elements are many of Spanish 
origin. The small group of officials, soldiers, religious leaders, and business 
men who represented Spain in this far away colony made an impact which 
undoubtedly is to leave permanent marks upon Filipino life. 

Spanish influences are well symbolized by the old “walled city’’ section 
of Manila, with its high stone ramparts, narrow streets, and uplifted church 
towers. Such influences are strongest today, however, in the rural lowland 
areas. Here the barrios have a “folk culture’’ much like that found widely 
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in the former Spanish American countries. Almost invariably a barrio is 
built around a central plaza. Here will be an old stone church, sometimes 
with ornamentation reminiscent of Mexican motifs, a presidencia or govern- 
ment building, the inevitable Chinese stores, and a market place. A round 
of fiestas enliven it, including the village saint’s day and other religious 
festivals, and strolling players perform the moro-moro dramas which com- 
memorate the conquest of the Mohammedan Moors by the Christian Span- 
iards. 

The name given to the common man of the Philippines, ‘“‘Juan de la Cruz,” 
symbolizes well the pervasive influence of Spanish elements and especially 
of the church. The acceptance of the Catholic faith by the great majority of 
the Filipinos has been a profoundly important fact, not least in setting the 
developing nation off sharply from its Asiatic neighbors. Japan found this 
out when trying in vain to wean Filipinos from their western affiliations. 
True, the story of the church in Spanish days was a rather stormy one, and 
considerable numbers of Filipinos broke away to follow other faiths, usually 
more or less strange local cults which sprang up prolifically. In general, 
however, the church of today fits thoroughly into the local sett sat 
To visit a Filipino cemetery on the night of All Souls ‘ind oe fan les 
eating and sitting up with their dead ancestors is a reminder that the old 
and the new concepts often dovetail without undue conflict. 

Spanish administrative methods brought to the forefront men, whether 
former leaders or otherwise, who would work with them in managing the 
often restive people. Such persons tended to build up their economic and 
social status, and to accept the standards and graces of the ruling group. Thus 
emerged the so-called cacique class, combining something of the character- 
istics of the Spanish grandee, the English squire-landlord, and the American 
political boss. Correspondingly the worker on the land tended to pass by 
way of indebtedness to the cacique into the status of a peon or tenant. In 
this way the basis was laid for some of the most serious problems of the 
modern Philippines, tenancy, usury, agrarian unrest, and unemployment. The 
economic lot of the so-called tao class has become steadily worse as the pop- 
ulation increased and the lowland cropping areas became more and more 
crowded. The census of 1939 showed that only about forty percent of Fil- 
ipino families own their house and land, and seventeen percent own neither 
house nor land. | 

The arbitrary and often oppressive character of Spanish rule generated 
much unrest, and more than thirty major “revolts.” Some people moved 
back into the hills, or became bandits and pirates. Others retreated mentally 
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into conservatism, or joined sects and anti-Spanish secret societies. Certain 
characteristics of the less educated Filipino, such as wearing flashy clothes, 
an exaggerated romanticism, and hotness of temper, appear to be patterned 
reactions developed through these experiences; they do not show among the 
non-Christians, or in educated Filipinos. Out of this background came the 
intellectual and political movements of the nineteenth century, which 
reached their focus in the person of the remarkable leader and genius, José 
Rizal. The guns of the firing squad which executed Rizal in 1896 touched off 
the final uprising against Spain. Filipino revolutionaries had the last Span- 
iards besieged in Manila when an ironic turn of fate brought Dewey to the 
spot, and they found themselves with a new set of white rulers. 

The Americans brought radically new customs and ideas, including the 
resources of the machine age. Their major impress shows in the cities, and 
upon the aristocratic and educated minority. Nevertheless American admin- 
istrators, teachers, doctors, engineers, and other workers quickly found 
their way even into remote districts little known to Spain. Tens of thousands 
of Filipinos, too, crossed to Hawaii and the United States mainland, so that 
almost everywhere in the archipelago the visitor finds individuals who have 
seen American life at first hand. 

American policy and public opinion assumes as a matter of course that 
colonial areas are to be prepared as rapidly as possible for an autonomous 
existence; United States history is an affirmation of this principle. Other 
nations with overseas dependencies look rather toward the development of 
these units within a continuing imperial framework, and shape their admin- 
istration, accordingly. Depending on which viewpoint is held, the Philippine 
experiment looks enlightened or disturbing. 

Given the American objective, it was possible to use, consciously or other- 
wise, the most effective force available to the administrator, that of “‘self- 
determination’ —following the lines of development which the people and 
their leaders want. With a minimum of direct compulsion or of interference 
with custom, they opened out opportunities for the Filipinos themselves to 
develop their national life. Generally speaking, the American method has 
been to give guidance and training, but not to monopolize power. 

The core of this experiment was the willingness of American administra- 
tors to develop an indigenous leadership, and to transfer fullest responsibili- 
ties to this personnel regardless of the consequences. Local elective systems 
were quickly introduced, and this primary schooling in government opened 
the way for the development of political institutions on a provincial and 
national basis. Filipinos were named as heads of departments, Supreme 
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Court judges, and other key officers. As fast as possible teachers, health 
officials, and other personnel received training, and the Americans whose 
jobs were taken went home. Inevitably setbacks occurred: inefficiencies, 
embezzlements, political scandals. Yet these, too, were steps in learning 
and in sifting out an effective leadership. By 1935 when the trial period for 
the Commonwealth was initiated, only a handful of Americans remained in 
the whole government structure. 

Essential to these moves was the development of the public educational 
system, which was small in Spanish times. In the main population centers a 
full-length ladder of opportunity was erected up to the university level— 
again a contrast to typical colonial practice. Private institutions surviving 
from Spanish days, and serving chiefly the cacique class, were correspond- 
ingly modernized. Unfortunately this schooling has continued to be selec- 
tive. Even by 1939 only 41 percent of the children of primary school age 
were attending, 62 percent of persons twenty and over had never been to 
school, and literacy was still under the half way mark. 

This lag in schooling is due partly to local conservatism, but mainly to 
budgetary limitations. Government services must be tailored to the revenues 
of the country. Furthermore, finances have long been allocated by the Fil- 
ipino legislature, members of which have not all been so enthusiastic about 
education as the Americans. 

Critics of the Philippine experiment point out that, by placing so much au- 
thority in Filipino hands, the American administrators rendered themselves 
powerless to influence the later development of the islands in such matters. 
The points where this argument could be used most effectively are in cer- 
tain phases of political and economic progress. As Filipino writers such as 
the sociologist Macaraig have stated, the elected legislature tends to be con- 
trolled by the cacique class, and measures prejudicial to their interests make 
slow headway. This shows especially in matters affecting the landlord-tenant 
relation and low paid wage-earning groups. Though some advances have 
been made in protecting and helping the depressed classes, as through rural 
credit organizations, labor laws, and resettlement schemes, the economic 
problems and tensions have been increasingly serious. There is danger, of 
course, that Filipino conditions will be judged by some ideal standard rather 
than by realities in other countries. 

The economic aspects of cultural development are far too complicated 
even to be summarized here. By admitting the islands within its tariff wall, 
the United States opened the way to great expansion in commerce and in 
public revenue. Yet this move also confirmed them in the “‘colonial’’ eco- 
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nomic status of producing raw materials for export, with a minimum of in- 
dustrialization. As independence is to end inclusion within the privileged 
American market, drastic economic readjustments will be called for. Some 
observers believe that unless the United States continues to take responsibil- 
ity in this situation, Philippine progress and welfare will be sacrificed. The 
dramatic interlude of Japanese occupation, for all its hardships, may have 
cleared the way for more effective economic reconstruction than would 
have been possible in pre-war days. 

As in neighboring southeast Asian countries, the commercial structure of 
the islands has been dominated for centuries by non-Filipino peoples, espe- 
cially Chinese. Westerners, too, have developed plantation, mining and 
other enterprises—though political uncertainties have held back such in- 
vestments. While a small number of educated persons, usually mestizos, 
have entered business pursuits, and the Philippine housewife is likely to do a 
little trading, the social system offers little encouragement to a Filipino to 
go into merchandizing. No individual can make his way easily on a com- 
mercial basis among his kin and neighbors, and in another district he is 
usually less acceptable than the Chinese or other outsider. Few Filipinos 
have the capital to launch large scale enterprises. 

The new nation will obviously have to safeguard the established rights of 
non-Filipino groups, and offer encouragement for further capital investment 
from abroad. Yet it will also do well to foster the growth of a commercial 
sense in Filipino society. This need not find expression only along indi- 
vidualistic lines. Such a heritage is potentially rich in terms of its coopera- 
tive usages and values which may form a sound basis for modern-style co- 
operatives and joint-stock companies. Enterprises of this kind would harness 
approved social forces and character traits to commercial and industrial 
development. In the difficult problem, too, of redistributing people from 
crowded to empty areas, cooperative rather than individual colonization 
stands the best chance of being successful. In all such experiments, the gov- 
ernment will frequently have to provide capital and leadership, and to exer- 
cise supervision, so as to foster healthy growth. Only by utilizing most ef- 
fectively all existing resources, material and human, can such a country hope 
to raise the living standards of its needy millions and emerge from the 
colonial level. 

Looking broadly to the cultural future, it may be expected that the diverse 
elements which go to the making of modern Filipino life will be blended 
increasingly into a consistent whole. This does not mean that the many 
colorful local heritages must be levelled out; as in the United States they add 
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richness to the national texture. Rather, the streams of national culture over 
and above regional customs and loyalties should deepen and become in- 
creasingly real to those so far lightly touched by them. 

Already a common language has been chosen to carry this tradition:a 
modified form of Tagalog speech of the Manila region. Much, too, has oc- 
curred in Philippine history to fire the patriot: the struggle against Spain, 
the towering figure of Rizal, the paintings of Luna, Aguinaldo’s flight, 
Quezon taking his oath to the new Commonwealth, epics of anti-Japanese 
resistance. Strong amalgamating forces are at work: the Philippine flag as a 
symbol, the peso as a currency, school texts, the baseball diamond. Rich 
local folk art is being complemented by the fresh vigorous works of modern 
artists and writers, some of whose names are already known beyond the 
islands. 

The development of such a national tradition cannot be held back, but 
much may be done to give it guidance. Those assuming creative leadership, 
including the official class, educators, and the press, have a special respon- 
sibility here. Such a newly forming heritage tends inevitably to be in some re- 
spects shallow and eclectic, and is vulnerable to propaganda and pressure. 
There is constant need for public discussion reaching down even to the 
humble nipa-thatched hut. Extension of the school system must have a high 
priority in the national budget. 

There is no reason to doubt that the Filipino leaders and people are fully 
capable of working out their national destiny. Inevitably, however, this will 
involve strains and stresses, perhaps serious internal disturbances such as 
have occurred in the history of most nations. As in some of the Latin 
American republics, agrarian troubles offer the most immediate threat. An 
autonomous Filipino government is also having to face delicate administra- 
tive problems as regards the less assimilated minority groups in remoter 
districts. Yet wisely handled these peoples can be fully integrated with the 
national life. 

The United States can continue to be of great aid in these formative dec- 
ades, and indeed has a responsibility to be so. Besides the obvious problems of 
political security and economic development, there are social, educational, 
scientific and other fields in which the new nation should welcome con- 
tinued collaboration. Filipino scholars and students will want to come to 
American universities, and American advisers and technicians, exchange 
teachers, and other personnel can continue to make a contribution to Filipino 
life. The shift from big white brother to good neighbor in the Philippines 
will undoubtedly prove one of our richest investments in the Far East. 








CENTRAL MINDANAO—THE COUNTRY 
AND ITS PEOPLE 


Fay-Cooper Coie 





HE great island of Mindanao—second in size of the Philippine group— 

is still but little known to the average American and Filipino. Many 
years of struggle between the Spanish and the followers of Islam made the 
Christianized people painfully aware of the Moro in the south yet a detailed 
description of these people still remains to be written. The studies of 
Saleeby' have provided a glimpse of their law, religion and history while 
various writers* have told of the struggle to bring the southern islands under 
. the rule of Spain. The writings of Christie* have given us an idea of the pagan 
peoples adjacent to the Mohammedans. Garvan’s intensive study of the 
Manobo‘ of the Agusan river valley is a classic of description, while the 
papers of Benedict and the author’ furnish a rather full picture of the tribes 
along the Gulf of Davao. 

Despite the interest which produced the studies just mentioned, the great 
highland area of the interior remains a cultural blank for most people. The 
Catholic friars who attempted to establish missions in the interior produced 
some accounts, among which the brief narrative of Father Clotet® is particu- 
larly valuable. 

The lack of detailed information on Central Mindanao is the more sur- 
prising when we realize that here is the only extensive high table-land in the 
Philippines apparently ideal for settlement. It lies south of the typhoon belt, 
the climate is equitable, the rainfall well distributed through the year and 
the soil is fertile. A quarter of a century ago former Commissioner Wor- 
cester tried to direct interest to the area, yet it still remains the largest and 
most desirable undeveloped area in the Philippines. 

At the request of the sponsors of this issue of the Far Eastern Quarterly 
I shall attempt to fill this vacant spot on the cultural map, so far as that is 
possible within the limits of a brief article. 

1 M. M. Saleeby, Studies in Moro history, law and religion, Phil. Bur. of Science IV, No. 1, 1905. 
History of Sulu, Phil. Bur. of Science IV, No. 2, 1908. 

* E. H. Blair and J. A. Robertson, The Philippine Islands, Cleveland 1906. 

+E. J. Christie, The Subanuns of Sindangan bay, Phil. Bur. of Science VI, 1909. 

‘J. M. Garvan, The Manobos of Mindanao, Mem. Nat. Academy of Sc. XXIII, No. 1, 1940. 

5’ L. W. Benedict, A study of Bagobo ceremonial, magic and myth, N. Y. Acad. of Sc. XXV, 1916. 


F.C. Cole, Wild tribes of Davao district, Mindanao, Field Mus. Anth. Series XII, 1913. 
* Blair & Robertson, op. cit., Vol. XLIII, pp. 289-309. 
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The area to be described lies principally within the sub-province of Bu- 
kidnon in the north-central portion of Mindanao. On the east it is separated 
from the broad valley of the Agusan river by a succession of mountain 
ranges. These extend from north to south until they approach the Province 
of Davao, where they swing toward the southwest. At this point low passes 
afford rather easy access to the gulf. The western border of Bukidnon is 
likewise determined by a wide mountain range which runs north and south. 
Between the southern extension of these mountains and the Davao Coast 
Range is the valley of the Pulangi River—known in its lower stretches as the 
Rio Grandé de Mindanao. The northern border is, for the most part, de- 
termined by a steep escarpment which rises a few miles from the sea back of 
Cagayan Misamis and extends eastward. 

The province is cut nearly in half by the line 8° latitude which also serves 
roughly as a water divide. The Pulangi River and its tributaries start some- 
what north of this line and flow southward, but all other water courses flow 
north. Most important of these is the Cagayan River which becomes a stream 
of considerable size before reaching the coast. Aside from these two main 
rivers—the Cagayan and Pulangi—the streams are small yet play an impor- 
tant role in the life of the people. 

Taken as a whole the Bukidnon sub-province is a high, grass covered 
table-land. It appears nearly level and unbroken, yet through it the streams 
have cut deep, narrow canyons. On many occasions the writer has ap- 
proached a settlement which seemed only a few moments’ travel away over 
a level plain, then suddenly a deep gorge appeared down the sides of which 
the trail made a zig-zag path to a rushing torrent. In some places these 
canyons widen out into valleys of some size but the dominant feature of the 
landscape is the great grass covered table-land cut by deep gorges. 

In this territory live approximately 60,000 people generally known as 
Bukidnon. Insofar as it is possible to reconstruct their history, they are of 
special interest in that they probably furnish us with a picture of the life 
of the Visayan speaking peoples of northern Mindanao before their con- 
version to Christianity. In physical type, in language and in material culture 
they tie in very closely with the general population of Misamis. To the west 
they merge with the Manobo of the Agusan valley; in the south they show 
evident mixture with a negroid element—probably the Ata, while on the 
west some Mohammedan influence from the Lake Lanao region is evident. 
A trace of Caucasoid blood also occurs in occasional individuals with thin 
noses and lips and other ‘“‘white’’ characteristics. We might suspect Spanish 
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mixture, were it not for the fact that this element appears sporadically all 
over Malaysia, even in districts with no white contacts. 

We may infer from their own accounts as well as from historic records 
that the early settlements of the Bukidnon were in the valleys or along 
wooded mountain sides where they practiced dry agriculture. This consisted 
in cutting and burning the forest and putting seeds into holes punched into the 
ground with pointed sticks. For one or two seasons such clearings are suitable 
for dry-land rice, but as soon as the rank cogon grass begins to invade the 
land camotes are substituted. By this process a plot can be used four or five 
seasons. Laborious as is the clearing away of the forest, it is easier than try- 
ing to break the grasslands with the primitive tools formerly at their com- 
mand. 

With the coming of the Spaniards a rather vigorous attempt was made to 
convert the natives of the interior. The success of the mission is proclairned 
by Father Clotet, who reported 6600 converts in four years.’ 

These Christianized people were organized into villages on the plateau, 
where their houses surrounded plazas or lined streets radiating out from 
them. Even some “heathen” groups were induced by the authorities to organ- 
ize pueblos and to all such some aid was given in securing implements for 
cultivating the soil. Coffee trees, banana groves and betel-nut trees were 
planted, and considerable acreage was given over to the growing of abaca 
(manila hemp). Despite the evident advantages of the more settled life, it 
appears that nearly every family still kept its hillside clearing and at times 
the model villages were nearly deserted. 

As the inland products became of some importance, the Chinese and 
Christian traders on the coast began a systematic exploitation. The Bukidnon 
were encouraged to become indebted to the traders, who in turn insisted that 
all goods be delivered to them. Thé result was something close to peonage. 

With the fall of Spanish rule most of the missions withdrew; governmental 
control was nil, and most of the villagers went back to their hillside plots. 
The great tableland was but little used and only dilapidated houses and de- 
serted fields remained to testify to a promising development. 

Under American rule strenuous attempts were made to revive the villages. 
Trails were opened, bridges built, schools established, and each settlement 
was provided with modern plows and draft animals. Soon the district be- 
tween Malaybalay and the coast was dotted with clean prosperous looking 
villages. An ample food supply lured more and more people from the moun- 
tains, while the production of coffee, abaca and other export crops brought 


* Blair and Robertson, op. cit., p. 309, 
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considerable funds to the natives. This prosperity stirred the cupidity of 
their former exploiters to such an extent that government officials had to take 
drastic action to protect them. Occasional set-backs have occurred, but im- 
provement has been steady. 

This sketch of country and settlements explains in part why one of the 
most favorable districts has remained but little developed. It also indicates 
a considerable amount of acculturation, first with the interior peoples on the 
borders and with the more advanced Visayan of the coast. 

At the time of the writer’s study the American developments were well 
under way, so after a short stay in the more accessible villages attention was 
turned to Mambuaya, Langawan, Dagondalahon and nearby towns on the 
western borders, and to Mailag and Limbayao in the south-central area. 
Other settlements were visited, but for shorter periods. 

With this range of observations it seems possible to present a picture of 
the pagan Bukidnon, as they were a few years ago, and to outline some of 
their more important beliefs and customs. 

On the borders of Bukidnon territory and along the Pulangi river isolated 
settlements made up of tree houses or dwellings raised high above the ground 
on piles were seen occasionally. They were set in clearings which gave the 
occupants an advantage over an enemy in case of attack. In some rare cases 
they were further protected by bamboo palisades. From these high dwellings 
long rattan lines radiated out over the fields, to be attached to bamboo clap- 
pers used in frightening deer, wild pigs, and other intruders. 

From such defensive outposts there is an imperceptible gradation to the 
high field houses which appear in the clearings near to large settlements. 
Their elevated position insures the occupants against surprise attack and at 
the same time affords them a better view of the fields. As a rule these huts 
are used only seasonably, but in the border towns some serve as dwellings 
throughout the year. 

It is claimed that in former times each petty ruler had a large house, raised 
high on stilts, where the people assembled in times of danger or for cere- 
monies. The descriptions would indicate a condition similar to that found 
among such groups as the Bagobo of the Davao Gulf region, but such struc- 
tures have now vanished from the area under discussion. 

The present day villages on the grass lands differ but little from those of 
the Christianized people on the coast. Thatch covered structures with two or 
three rooms are set high on piles. The lower portions may be enclosed but 
are seldom used as living quarters. Such a dwelling faces a square or side 
street and is surrounded by enclosed garden plots. 
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Until recently the residents of these settled. communities also maintained 
their valley or hillside clearings where they spent considerable time. With 
the introduction of modern methods of controlling the grass lands the dis- 
tant fields are becoming less important, although their traditional hold on the 
people is still strong. 

In the more remote or pagan villages all stages from the coastal type of 
dwelling to the tree house are to be found. Many rooms are without side walls 
but are provided with heavy mats which are hung up as needed. When 
boards are used they are pierced along the sides and are lashed together with 
rattan. A bed of ashes with stones set in triangular form stands in the kitchen 
and serves as a stove, but much of the cooking is done on the ground level. 
No doors bar intruders, but a loose knot of leaves or cogon grass tied to the 
ladder is a sign that the owner is away. Similar signs placed in the fields or 
on objects left beside the trail are usually ample protection, for they warn 
that the place or object is taboo. 

House furnishings are scanty. Sleeping mats and pillows or rattan ham- 
mocks serve as beds; bark bins hold shelled corn or rice; baskets, coconut 
shells, water pots and dishes are in evidence, as is an occasional shield, spear 
or trap. Prized possessions are kept in hardwood boxes which are beautifully 
polished and frequently inlaid with shell. 

Such a home often cares for two or three families, but there is an increas- 
ing tendency to break up into smaller units. 

It seems clear that in former times each district had a ruler or dato who 
exercised considerable power, although he governed according to the cus- 
tomary law. Today he has been replaced by a presidente, chosen by popular 
vote, but the idea of the authority of the head man is still strong. Where the 
guilt of a party is in question recourse may be had to the ordeal, the most 
common form of which is to require the accused to pick a needle out of a 
pot of boiling water with his bare hand. If he is guilty, he cannot succeed. In 
exceptionally difficult cases the presidente may call in the head men from 
neighboring villages to assist him in reaching a just verdict. 

There are no sharply marked social classes, although wealth adds to a 
family’s prestige. Slavery of a mild form has existed until recently. Members 
of the slave group were usually captives secured as children during raids on 
hostile towns. They lived with the master’s family, were allowed to marry 
and since their children were free, they tended tobe incorporated into the group. 

Up to this point very little of a distinctive nature has been said about this 
people. They merge into the surrounding groups, but most of all they resem- 
ble the poorer class of coast Visayan. We now turn to certain aspects of their 
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life which seem to reflect old conditions or mark them off as a distinct unit. 

First we note the dress, for both men and women delight in showy gar- 
ments. Women wear tight under jackets and over these are blouses deco- 
rated with designs in blue, red and white patch-work or appliqué. These 
take the form of triangles, lozenges, double zig zag patterns or perhaps 
realistic designs. Small shoulder cloths and the ends of sashes have similar 
ornamentation or may be embroidered, while the lower third of the ankle- 
length skirts have bold patterns appliquéd. The hair is cut in bangs across 
the forehead, whisps fall in front of the ears, but the rest is drawn straight 
back and is tied in a knot. An elaborate comb is pushed into the knot and 
from it embroidered cloth hangs over the back of the head. Tassels of colored 
yarn are tied in holes in the rims of the ears, while metal ear plugs adorn the 
lobes. Bead necklaces, shell and brass armlets and leglets help to make up 
the necessities of a well dressed lady. 

The man is no less vain. His full sleeved jacket and long tight trousers are 
often covered with appliqué designs. If he wears a headband it likewise is 
decorated, while a cloth bag carried suspended from one shoulder is a work 
of art. 

Some of the older men, renowned as warriors, wear three pointed cloth 
crowns or distinctive head and shoulder cloths. Warfare is not important in 
these days, but some men still possess heavy padded jackets over which they 
wind many yards of decorated cloth bands. In addition they wear bandoliers 
in which are tied peculiar stones, herbs, animal bones, bottles of blood, carved 
figures and other objects which protect the wearers against their foes. 

No tribe in the Philippines uses more cloth, yet practically all of it is se- 
cured in trade with the coast. Hemp is grown by the Bukidnon, but the fibre 
is exchanged for cotton yardage. A few women still weave on primitive hand 
looms, but most of them prefer the bright colors from foreign weavers. 

Some Bukidnon smiths employ the Malayan type of forge in making 
knives and spears. This forge consists of two hollowed out logs through 
which plungers force air into a charcoal fire. Tempering is secured by plung- 
ing the white hot metal into cold water at just the proper instant. In recent 
years the natives have secured most of their cheaper knives from the coast 
and their prized blades from the Moro, so their own product is now of little 
importance. 

Each individual is supposed to possess seven spirits or gimokod, which re- 
side in various parts of the body. If all these are present the person is well 
and strong, but if one or more is wandering the owner is apt to be ill. Should 
all leave the body at one time death results. 
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Since spirits wander it is necessary to have a means of enticing them back, 
to compel them if necessary. At this point we encounter a group of men or 
women known as baylans who stand midway between mediums and priests. 
There is no organization to this. group, although a candidate must receive 
his training from one acceptable to the spirits and well versed in the cere- 
monies. From this instructor the future baylan learns the names, attitudes 
and wishes of a great company of spirits; he comes to know the details of the 
ceremonies and ultimately he is told how to deal with the spirits of the dead, 
as well as with those of the living. Since.most sickness and trouble comes by 
way of the spirit world, the baylans become the proper persons to intercede 
at all critical times. 

While the writer was living in the village of Langawan the principal 
man was taken ill with severe pains in the head. It was evident that the 
gimokod residing there was wandering and in trouble. This called for an 
elaborate ceremony which included the sacrifice of fowls, sprinkling the pa- 
tient with blood, offerings to various members of the spirit world and finally 
soul catching. Food and drink was placed near the house where the patient 
sat and close by two bamboo staffs were driven into the ground. 

While the people danced the medium prepared betel-nut for chewing and 
when all was ready he called to the spirit, telling it how excellent the nut 
would be if he would but come and taste it. The gimokod was supposed to 
be holding to the staffs watching proceedings. Apparently he must have 
been impressed, for the medium put the offering into a brass box and placed 
this on the patient’s head. Suddenly he snapped it shut and announced that 
the spirit was caught. Presently he informed the sick man that the spirit 
had returned to his head. The patient stood up, felt his head, agreed he did 
feel better and began to mingle with the people. 

This rather striking type of cure was duplicated many times during our 
stay. On a number of occasions we were called upon for medicines to cure 
various ills—real and imaginary. As a rule a brown bread pill rolled in 
quinine or other tasty powder brought miraculous cures. 

At death all the gimmokod merge into one and go to live in a nearby moun- 
tain, where life is much the same as at present. The deceased may return 
and since they take an interest in the affairs of men, it is wise to make offer- 
ings to them. 

In addition to the gimokod, the Bukidnon recognize several groups of 
spirits. In the first division are six powerful beings known as Magbabaya— 
beings so great and powerful that their real names can only be mentioned in 
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a whisper. One of them is a creator and the supreme deity; another lives be- 
low and supports the world, while the other four are residents at the cardinal 
points. 

All are important, all are remembered at times of ceremony but we have 
the feeling that they are not well integrated into the culture and may, per- 
haps, be due to ancient borrowing. 

Next comes a group of spirits which lives in rocks, streams, trees and 
other natural objects. Close to them are the guardians of fields and crops; 
the patrons of the baylans, mediums and warriors and the spirits of the after- 
birth. These beings are most confusing for at one moment they appear as 
one, then suddenly are many. 

Of even greater importance are the Kaligaon—sixteen powerful spirits 
who live in the mountains and who are responsible for most sicknesses. In 
the ceremonies they are represented by certain symbols such as crossed 
sticks, bamboo tubes or carved figures. 

Below all these superior beings are low, mean spirits who frighten and 
annoy people. They are well known but no ceremonies or offerings are 
made to them. 

An idea of the ceremonial life can be gained by brief reference to the 
events which follow the harvest, when all who have been ill during the year 
gather to thank the Kaligaon for their recovery. 

On the appointed day they bring rice, chickens, pigs and other offerings 
to one of the houses. The baylans pray to their afterbirth spirits for clear 
minds so they will remember the words of the songs and the proper acts. As 
their chant starts, a line of richly dressed girls slowly circle the ceremonial 
fire, while from time to time boys break in with a sort of clog dance. This 
continues two nights with occasional pauses for chewing betel-nut. At such 
times the Magbabaya are asked to participate, but attention is focused on the 
Kaligaon. 

The morning of the third day all go to the fields where gifts are placed in 
a miniature house erected for that purpose. A fowl is killed, blood is ap- 
plied to each person who has been ill and then the spirits are invited to the 
village. A platform has been erected in the square and on and beside it are 
offerings for the spirits of rocks, trees and cliffs, who are expected to be 
content with this attention and not enter the houses. Close beside the plat- 
form is a figure representing Lantagon—one of the Kaligaon—while symbols 
of others of this group are attached to the framework. 

Each baylan slits the throat of a chicken and as he sprinkles the offerings 
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and symbols he calls “You animals of the Kaligaon, come and drink but do 
not enter the house.’’ He breaks an egg as an offering to the fowls of the 
spirits and then the party marches to the village singing. 

As they approach, they call out that they are coming with the spirits but 
since the people are fulfilling their vows they need have no fear. The bloody 
figure of Lantagon is carried into the house and is placed beside a jar of rice 
wine. Now all the participants drink, sing or chew betel-nut while the food is 
prepared. ‘ 

When all is ready mats are laid on the floor, the food is placed on them 
and the spirits are invited to partake of “‘the odor of the feast.” 

Next morning the former patients gather around the figure of Lantagon 
where they are sprinkled with water “‘to wash away all sickness.” 

The final act is to tear a live chicken apart and put its bloody flesh on the 
ashes of the fire as an offering to the earth spirits. 

Had the limits of this paper allowed, we might have followed the individual 
through the great crisis of life such as birth, marriage and death. We would 
then have seen that many of the procedures followed a general Malayan 
pattern, yet had enough individuality to stamp them as Bukidnon. 

Were we to scan Mindanao as a whole, we would find that its people af- 
ford an unusual opportunity for an acculturation study. They are essentially 
Malayan, but the tribes around Davao Gulf show the strong impress of the 
Hindu-Javanese states to the south. Western Mindanao has long been con- 
verted to Mohammedanism while the northern coasts are inhabited by 
Christianized Visayan. It is in relation to the latter group that the Bukidnon 
are of special interest, for it appears that in them we have a glimpse of the 
pre-Spanish culture of the coast people . 





THE MOROS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Epwarp M. Kuper 





HE Moros are those natives of the Philippines who are Mohammedans. 
They did not give themselves this name, nor do they use it among 
themselves; but they recognize it when applied to them by others. 

Misnomers are often validated by time or history. The ancient Romans 
took a small community of the Hellenes for the whole population and called 
them Greeks. A Mediterranean sailor thought the New World was India 
and called its people Indians. In extreme western Europe the Christian 
Iberians, in seven bitter centuries, drove their Mohammedanized Berber 
cousins back to their native Mauretania, and in the process made Moham- 
medan a synonym for Moro, or Mauretanian. And so, although the appear- 
ance of the Iberians two-fifths of the world around in the extreme fringes of 
eastern Asia in the 16th Century was a remarkable feat, it was not strange 
that they called the Mohammedans they found here, Moros. 

The Moros do refer to themselves, generally, as Islam. But that term 
like Christian in Europe, indicates only cultural or religious entity, not 
political. So far as recorded history shows the Moros have never been united, 
as Moros, under one Moro head, or one Moro government, or even under an 
external Islamic rule. Studies of their history and our knowledge of them 
tend to show that it is improbable any union of all of them has ever existed. 

Alien pressure sometimes brings about the union of not too dissimilar 
peoples, but well-nigh four centuries of Spanish domination and hostility 
failed to bring the Moros together into an over-all alliance among them- 
selves. As the American regime in their country has lasted hardly a tenth 
as long, and has been sympathetic and tolerant, there has been neither an in- 
ternally felt need nor an outer effort to bring them together as a Moro po- 
litical entity. 

Within the decade and a half preceding the Japanese invasion of the 
Philippines increasing numbers of young Moros educated in the public 
schools and collegiate institutions of the Philippines and employed in the 
professions and activities of modern democratic culture had taken to refer- 
ring to themselves as Mohammedan Filipinos. Racially, physically and lin- 
guistically they are undoubtedly Filipinos. When dressed alike, it is next to 
impossible to tell Moro from Christian Filipino. The writer has lived among 
them for seventeen years, hence can sometimes distinguish among them, 
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but even then usually only by close observation of demeanor and action. 

Every physical type found in one community can be found in the other. 
The Moros, especially of the Sulu Archipelago, seem to have the rounder 
Indian eye more commonly, while the narrower eye of eastern Asia is more 
often seen among the Christian Filipinos. But that is not a fact which has been 
demonstrated by measurement; and even among the Moros one of the cri- 
teria of feminine beauty is a ‘“‘small eye.” 

Linguistic kinship, so far as the writer is concerned, is demonstrated 
not only by lexical and morphological similarities, but more by the relative 
speed and ease with which he has seen hundreds of Christian Filipino teach- 
ers in the elementary public schools among the Moros acquire a working 
knowledge of the major Moro dialects. Moro students, studying in large 
Christian Filipino centers such as Manila and Cebu, as readily acquire the 
native tongues spoken there. 

As there is so much real relationship of the Moro tribes with each other, 
and between them and the Christian Filipinos, it is natural to wonder why 
coalition, much less unity, has never been achieved. Exploration of this ques- 
tion opens up many interesting fields of study, which will disclose ancient 
culture living on to the present, not yet overgrown with the cultures im- 
planted by modern contacts and conditions. Research into Moro culture 
should bring rich rewards to students of linguistics, history, various arts, 
letters, economics, social structures, agriculture, customary law, education, 
human relations, psychology, etc. It is to be regretted that neither the Philip- 
pine nor the American government has promoted much study and research 
among the Moros. It seems an actual discredit to America, with its enormous 
public and private wealth, its great museums and universities, that so little 
has been done. 

In a brief article like this it is not possible to answer all the questions 
which may arise in the mind of the reader, nor even to answer well all that 
may already have been asked. Details must be sparse, and reference merely 
partial, but it is hoped that some idea may be gained in what follows of 
the interesting data that trained research would disclose. 

The Moros predominate, numerically and politically, in three of the 
Philippine provinces—(1) Cotabato and (2) Lanao on the large island of 
Mindanao, and (3) Sulu, covering most of the Sulu Archipelago. They are 
also very numerous in the city and province of Zamboanga, on Basilan and 
Mindanao. The only other areas where they appear in sufficient numbers to 
be noted are in southern Bukidnon, a province of central Mindanao; in the 
city and province of Davao in southeastern Mindanao; and on Balabac 
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Island and southern Palawan Island of the province of Palawan. A look at a 
map of the Philippines will thus show them to be located in the southern 
Philippines, their historic habitat. 

The area in which they predominate covers about 16,000 square miles 
(as large as Denmark). They number about 800,000 (exceeding the popula- 
tion of either Costa Rica or Panama, but less than that of Honduras). In 
addition to these there are 50 to 60,000 in British North Borneo, which, 
not so long ago, belonged to the Sultan of Sulu. The late Sultan Jamalul 
Kiram II used to speak of that territory as still belonging to him! 

They are sometimes spoken of according to the province of their residence, 
as Cotabato Moros, Lanao Moros, etc., but to do so is not accurate. There 
are four main tribes, each with distinctive characteristics. These are (1) the 
Magindanaw,} (People of the Flood Plain), dwelling mainly in the province 
of Cotabato, with sizeable sections in the province of Zamboanga and in the 
city and province of Davao. Their total number is about 200,000. 

(2) The Maranaw (People of the Lake) dwell mainly in the province 
of Lanao, with a large section in the province of Cotabato, a smaller one in 
the province of Bukidnon, and scattered groups in the provinces of Davao, 
Sulu, and Zamboanga. They are only a few thousand less than the Magin- 
danaw. Several thousands of them, mixed with Magindanaw, live in British 
North Borneo. 

(3) The Taw Sug (People of the Current) have their principal habitat on 
Jolo Island in the Sulu Archipelago, as well as in the Tapul Group and various 
other “‘high’”’ islands in the province of Sulu. Very many are also found on 
Basilan Island and adjacent small islands, and on the Zamboanga peninsula 
in the city and province of Zamboanga. A small group lives in southern 
Palawan Island. Their number in the Philippines may reach 185,000. Be- 
sides these some live in British North Borneo, but the exact number is not 
known. 

(4) The Samal—this is what the Taw Sug call them, as do most other 
people, but their own name for themselves is A’a Sama (The United 
People). They occupy islands in the province of Sulu that the Taw Sug do 
not, as well as the poor islets and reefs fringing some of the Taw Sug islands, 
and parts of Basilan Island, other islands, and the Zamboanga peninsula. 


1 The Romanized Malay alphabet has been used to spell Philippine (Moro) words in this article- 
It has been modified by the addition of the apostrophe ’ to represent the Arabic hamza or glottal 
check; of é for the vowel as in English belt; and of the diphthong aw for the diphthong as in English 
how. Without such an adapted alphabet Philippine names and words as commonly spelled cannot 
be pronounced, due to the mixture of orthographies currently used, except by long-experienced resi- 
dents of the country. 
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They also have a few villages in southern Palawan, and on the south coasts 
of the provinces of Cotabato and Davao. They number about 175,000. 
They are the most numerous of the Moros in British North Borneo, where 
the British call them Bajau, but their population there is not included in the 
above figure. 

Besides these main groups there are (5) the Yakan, 35,000, limited to Ba- 
silan Island, just south of Zamboanga. (6) The Jama Mapun (The Original 
People), 8,000—10,000, the natives of Cagayan de Sulu (they call it Tana’ 
Mapun), an island in the Sulu sea. Colonies of them live in southern Palawan, 
and on Jambangan Island, just off the coast of British North Borneo. (7) The 
Sangil, of southern Cotabato and Davao Provinces and the Sarangani Islands, 
lying just south of Mindanao. They may number only about 3,000. As their 
name indicates, their origin is in the Sangil Islands, the Netherlands-owned 
chain lying between southern Mindanao and northeastern Celebes. Some of 
them say their ancestors fled to Mindanao to escape the Christianizing efforts 
of Dutch missionaries, others say their ancestors were refugees from justice 
and were Islamized by the Magindanaw after their arrival in Mindanao. 
(8) The Mélébuganon, perhaps 2,000, of Balabac Island, lying between 
Palawan and Borneo, speak among themselves a tongue which is under- 
stood by no other Moros, as the writer found out during a brief visit to 
Balabac in 1937. It is likely that they have Borneo connections, as the Taw 
Sug and Samal in the party said it sounded to them like the speech of the 
Iraan. Iraan is the name they use for certain of the tribes of British North 
Borneo. 

Closely allied to the Moros, because of partial and increasing Islamization, 
are the Tagbanua of southern Palawan, retaining their native tongue, but 
becoming known as Palawan when they adopt Islam. Another group that is 
joining the ranks of Islam is the Sea Gypsies, variously called Badjo, 
Bajau, Bajaw outside the Philippines, but known to the Taw Sug and A’a 
Sama, of whom they may be called symbiotes, as Luaan. However, they are 
inclined to forget Islam in time of stress and call upon their diwata (spirits, 
gods), among them Apo Tigtigun (Lord of Shattering) in illness, and 
Dayang Menangkay (Mistress Whelk) in bad weather. 

The Maranaw and Magindanaw speak mutually intelligible tongues, the 
difference most readily observed by an outsider being the fact that Maranaw 
is an -r- language while Magindanaw is an -l- language. Thus Maranaw 
ranaw, ngaran, bénar, and Magindanaw lanaw, ngalan, bénal, meaning Jake, 
name, true. There are some considerable lexical differences as Maranaw 
imanto, but Magindanaw saguna, meaning now. But on the whole the two 
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tongues are so close that they could well be named together as the Mindanao 
language. 

Various causes in times past, « fairly recent example being the devastation 
of fertile lands by the Makatéring volcano in the 60’s of the last century, 
have caused some of the Maranaw to migrate from their cool, rainy, high- 
land lake country to settle in the great plain of the Pulanggi River, homeland 
of the Magindanaw. These called the newcomers I-lanaw-én (People from 
the Lake). This word contracts readily to Ilanun, its commonly used form. 
As their easiest road to Magindanaw lay along the seacoast, they are found 
most thickly there and near it. They follow the Maranaw speech with a con- 
siderable admixture of Magindanaw idiom, but have adopted the sober 
Magindanaw dress and quiet manner, and have gained recognition as a 
péngampong or genealogical clan. 

These I-lanaw-én have never been numerous, compared to their Maranaw 
and Magindanaw relatives, but, as shore-dwellers, they were the first to be- 
come known to sea-borne visitors, invaders, etc. Hence their name, Ilanun, 
came to be applied to all the Mindanao Moros. It was as Ilanun (I[llanun, 
Lanun, Illanos, Illanoan) that the Moro pirates of Mindanao became known 
to the peoples of the British and Netherlands East Indies and to their Euro- 
pean masters. Even to their Sulu and Samal neighbors the Mindanao Moros 
remain Ilanun. It is only rarely that they separate them into Maranaw and 
Magindanaw. 

Actually the notorious Ilanun sea-rovers of the 18th and 19th centuries 
were Magindanaw, who manned the vessels, carrying crowds of Maranaw 
warriors as “marines.” 

Marryat’s Borneo and the Indian Archipelago, published in the 1840's, 
has an illustration of an “Illanoan” war vessel. The circular-bladed paddles 
shown in this picture are in use to this day along the Ilanun coast of the 
Provinces of Lanao and Cotabato. One of the few other examples in the 
world of the use of this type of paddle is furnished by the Tarascan Indians 
on Lake Patzcuaro in Mexico. (This is mentioned merely as an interesting 
co-incidence). 

In the Sulu Archipelago, almost co-extensive with the modern province 
of Sulu, the Taw Sug, whose habitat has already been given, have been 
and are dominant over the other main groups, the A’a Sama or Samal. ‘The 
situation is not the same as in Mindanao, where the vigorous and aggres- 
sive Maranaw concede a mild social superiority to the industrious and more 
restrained Magindanaw, because Islam came earlier to the Magindanaw and 
was introduced by them into Lanao. In Sulu the Taw Sug were the original 
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masters of the soil and had long occupied the best and most fertile islands, 
when the A’a Sama began to arrive. Because they were good fishermen the 
Taw Sug allowed them to stay, but as tenants and definite inferiors, they were 
relegated to the low, nearly waterless islets of coral rock and sand. 

Despite the equalizing tendencies of Islam, and the even stronger influ- 
ences of the public schools in the two decades before the present war, the 
feeling of inferiority remained with the A’a Sama. As students away from 
their home province in Manila, they would take advantage of the fearsome 
reputation of the Taw Sug to pose as such in the absence of Taw Sug stu- 
dents. If exposed as not Taw Sug, they would not accept the name of A’a 
Sama or Samal, but would claim that of Joloano, the Spanish-Filipino term 
for any Mohammedan native of the Sulu Archipelago. 

In their own province, those in the extreme southern islands of SiButu’ 
and Simonol, a particularly alert, intelligent, and rather good-looking group 
of people, would never acknowledge themselves as Samal. When pressed to 
state their own designation for themselves, knowing that the questioner 
knew they could not claim to be Taw Sug they would tell him that the term 
Joloano was a barbarism and would claim the name of Taw SiButu’ or 
Taw Simonol. But those inhabiting the islands of Tandu’Bas and Ubian, 
nearer the Taw Sug, would matter-of-factly call themselves A’a Sama. And 
those living in the islands between Jolo and Basilan Islands, right next door 
to the Taw Sug, would promptly and proudly say they were A’a Sama, add- 
ing, of the Balangngingi. 

For as raiders of the eastern seas the Balangngingi, with their fast vessels 
carrying Taw Sug “marines” were second only to the Ilanun, and, with 
them, preyed on American, British, Dutch, Spanish, Chinese, and native 
craft until steam-powered gunboats and cannon longer-ranged than their 
lantaka and lilang and patikul overhauled their sail and oar driven craft against 
the wind and blew them off the waters. And even now the Taw Sug grants 
Bangngingi (his idiom eliminates medial -l-) a merit that he does not extend 
to the other Samal. 

Of all the Moros the Taw Sug is the most sophisticated and the most 
polished, and knows it. His densely-populated homeland makes him poorer 
than the Ilanun (Maranaw-Magindanaw), but he is neater, cleaner, and puts 
up a better appearance with what he has. He keeps the ordinary Samal at 
a distance, and regards the Ilanun as rather uncouth, alipulu. Yet since his 
own traditions and records show that one collateral line of his sultanic family 
stems partly from the Sultan of Magindanaw, and that at one time the 
IJanun drove him off part of his own island and occupied it, and since [lanun 
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troops fighting as U. S. Army Scouts helped to beat him badly at Bud 
Bagsak, thirty years ago, he accepts the Ilanun as a worthy brother in Is- 
lam. 

The Taw Sug has also had the best and highest political development of 
any of the Moros. He is the only one who has ever united his whole tribe 
under one government, carrying the Samal with him, and bringing large 
parts of Palawan and Borneo under his control. For nearly five hundred 
years his royal house has survived, sometimes weak, sometimes strong, 
sometimes warring within itself, as recently, but always recognized and re- 
spected by the mass of the people. 

Some of the old offices, especially those dealing with external affairs, and 
customs revenues, have disappeared. But the life of the people is still regu- 
lated by the panglimas, maharajas, ulangkayas, nakibs, imams, and so on, the 
old time banua, the ancient leaders of the people. They may be called mu- 
nicipal district mayors and vice-mayors and councillors now, but a provincial 
administrator does not last long who fails to combine the two sets of titles 
in one set of men. 

Although the Taw Sug and Samal, and even the Yakan for a considerable 
time, have so long been combined under the Sultan of Sulu, he has never been 
recognized by the Mindanao Moros as their head. He has never controlled 
them nor, so far as is known, has he ever tried to control them. 

The Magindanaw for centuries have been less divided than the Maranaw, 
and two of their many divisions have always been pre-éminent, the Sultanate 
of Magindanaw and the Rajadom of Buayan. Magindanaw proper occupies 
the delta of the Pulanggi River and the coastal areas of southern Mindanao, 
while Buayan covers the upper valley and interior plains of the Pulanggi. 
While the title of the former has declined to a sickly shadow, and that of 
the latter has disappeared, the modern political contests in the province of 
Cotabato still follow the lines of the old states. The Buayan candidate still 
usually wins, just as his ancient predecessors usually fought the Spaniard off 
with more success than did their rivals of Magindanaw. 

The Maranaw has always been the most divided of the Moros politically. 
The several dozen little states listed by the English seaman, Captain Forrest, 
in 1775-6, still existed in 1941, with names almost unchanged, as the thirty- 
six municipal districts and municipalities of the province of Lanao. And 
now as then, nearly each one of these little isakasulutanan—sultanates, or 
ingéd—communities, has its native political head, a Sulutan (Sultan), with 
its coterie of other native headmen, friends, rivals, followers, enemies, poten- 
tial successors, of the Sultan—Radiamuda, Datu a Kabugatan, Panandiong- 
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an, Sangkupan, Usngan, Umngan, Ampuan, Dyamla, and so on. And, as in 
Sulu and Cotabato, wisdom and practice result in the holders of these titles 
combining them with the government offices of mayor, vice-mayor and 
councillor. 

Lack of space prevents more information being given about modern condi- 
tions among these interesting, likable, and vital people; especially about the 
7 secondary schools, 65-70 complete elementary schools, 250-300 primary 
schools, 1400-1500 teachers, and 60,000-65,000 pupils of the public school 
system, maintained by the Commonwealth of the Philippines in Cotabato, 
Lanao and Sulu. The Commonwealth was preparing these to fit harmoniously 
into the world, when the Japanese pestilence swept across them. 

Revival of that crushed growth is one of the phases of the rehabilitation 
that America owes and has promised her Far Eastern protégés, Christian 
and Mohanimedan alike, who fought the would-be herrenvolk of Asia, as free 
men would anywhere. The writer was with the Moros on Mindanao dur- 
ing a great part of this struggle, long after U. S. Army forces had sur- 
rendered. As one who never dwelt within the confines of a Japanese prison- 
camp, he knows how loyal Moros continued the battle. 

In the busy years of reconstruction which lie ahead it is to be hoped that 
scholars will be given the time and opportunity to seek out, study, analyze 
and record all that can be learned of the Moros, past and present, to preserve 
the picture of one of Earth’s little peoples, who, despite a spiritual kinship 
with Jean Lafitte and his Baratarians, yet rallied as they did to the defense of 
freedom. 





THE SHADOW OF UNFREEDOM 


Bruno LASKER 





HE present war has brought home the fact that even the most element- 

ary freedom, the right to dispose over one’s own person, cannot be 
taken for granted. Despotism backed by military force still rides roughshod 
over the rights of man. But whereas formerly a conqueror confiscated 
without hypocrisy the working power of his victims as well as their property, 
today world opinion forces him to use circumlocution, to pretend to purposes 
other than those of greed. Thus, labor in the Philippines has been recruited 
for compulsory services “in the interest of public safety, security and wel- 
fare.” And the compulsory nature of that recruitment is disguised by a pre- 
tense of voluntary enrollment which deceives few, least of all the victims. 
Actually, under a recent order in Manila all citizens between the ages of 
eighteen and fifty were eligible for labor conscription, and in other parts of 
the country more general enactments have been interpreted as permitting an 
almost unrestricted use of Filipino labor for the construction of defense 
works, roads, air fields and air raid shelters, and for other purposes. A false 
air of respectability has been given to some of these services by persuading 
leading citizens to lead parades, armed with spades, to the places where the 
“voluntary” and “patriotic’’ work was to be performed. 

All this may be considered of little permanent consequence. With the 
return of peace and the prompt dismissal of the Japanese-appointed govern- 
ment, the permanent laws of the republic will again be in force, and its 
labor code will be applied as rigidly as circumstances may permit. But in 
the meantime considerable harm will have been done in one respect to which 
few observers of recent happenings in the Philippines seem to have given 
thought. This is the psychological effect on the people of a return of their 
government, even if only a temporary government, to practices which for 
many generations have made government per se appear to the common tao 
or laborer in a hostile light. 

Only in recent times have the Filipinos rid themselves of personal unfree- 
dom in a variety of forms that were sanctioned and, indeed, often enforced 
by law. To some extent this is true of all the Malay and Indonesian coun- 
tries; but in the Philippines actual slavery though rarer than serfdom is still 
within living memory. A revival of compulsory labor for public purposes is 
dangerous chiefly because it may lead—probably has already led—to forced 
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labor for private profit; and from this it is only a short step to the recognition 
of permanent rights in the labor or person of subject individuals or groups of 
people. 


SLAVERY 


Slavery was an established institution in the islands when Spanish rule 
began. There were two kinds of slaves. Saguiguilires were owned by either 
chiefs or freemen (tizmaguas) and served them in field or home. Namamahays 

ere owned only by masters of noble lineage, and their status resembled 
‘ {more that of serfs. They were called upon to help on the land during the 
seasons of planting and harvesting, to assist in building boats and houses, 
to row, and at times to serve in the house when guests were entertained. 

Ownership of the descendants of slaves was strictly regulated by cus- 
tomary laws. If one of the parents was a free person the first child assumed 
the status of the father—whether free or slave—the second that of the 
mother, and so alternately. If there was only one child or an odd child after 
equal division his condition was what Abraham Lincoln said could not be: 
half slave and half free. In practice, whether his unfree parent was a sagui- 
guilire or a namamahay, his status was closer to that of the latter class: he did 
not serve his master continuously but only on stated occasions.! 

Both the Spanish Government and the Church at various times issued 
decrees to regulate the trade in slaves and in the nineteenth century pro- 
hibited it.? But slavery still existed in the islands when the United States 
took over and has never entirely disappeared. It was, of course, prohibited 
under the first organic act;* but that act was not at once implemented, other 
than to nullify the owner’s legal claim to have a run away slave returned 
to him. 

When the Government tried to make good this omission, it met with un- 
expected resistance on the part of the Philippine legislature which refused to 
admit that slavery existed as an institution in the islands. Confronted with 
the evidence of the traffic, the Assemblymen indignantly repudiated that 
interpretation of what they pleased to regard as adoption of children with a 
small money present to the parents or guardians. It was true, they said, that 
such children—usually Aetas, and always of non-Christian aboriginal par- 
entage—served their masters without recompense other than their living, 


1 Emma H. Blair and James A. Robertson, The Philippine Islands, 1493-1898, Cleveland, 1903- 
09, vol. XVI, 121-23. 

* Assembly Report on Slavery and Peomage in the Philippine Islands, Manila, 1914. 

* Act of Congress, July 1, 1902, section 5. 

* Report of the Philippine Commission, Manila, 1913, p. 90. 
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but they were baptized and treated kindly, sometimes even sent to school. 
If they ran away in spite of an upbringing that was favorable compared with 
that in their native villages, the owner neither could nor would try to claim 
them as his property. Despite these protests, the Commission, as sole cus- 
todian under the Constitution for the aborigines, enacted a law® which, 
according to its report in the following year,® resulted in “‘the release of a 
considerable number of Ifugaos held in slavery by Filipinos in Nueva 
Viscaya.” 

The United States Senate, under pressure of public opinion, demanded a 
report from the War Department, which at that time administered the 
Philippine Islands; and in consequence the Secretary of the Interior in the 
Philippine Government, Dean C. Worcester, collected the available evi- 
dence’—much to the disgust of leading Filipino politicians who saw in this 
aggressive attack on slavery a manoeuvre to discredit the Filipino people 
in American eyes. Former President William Howard Taft, first Civil 
Governor of the Philippines (1901-04), explained the peculiar situation to 
the American public,* and his amiability succeeded in quieting the aroused 
feelings. The Commission passed a resolution, with the consent of its Filipino 
members, requesting the Secretary of War to submit to Congress the draft 
of an anti-slavery bill. The outcome was even more favorable from the 
standpoint of American-Philippine relations: instead of doing as requested, 
the War Department referred the bill to Governor-General Harrison for 
action by the newly elected Philippine legislature which adopted it by 
unanimous vote as one of its earliest acts.* In substance it is the application to 
the Philippine Islands of the United States statute against slavery and peonage. 

While the purchase, even the abduction, of children could sometimes be 
covered with the mantle of charity when the subsequent life of the slaves 
thus obtained was made tolerable in the homes of Christian Filipinos, slavery 
in the Mohammedan Moro areas—that is, especially in Mindanao—played 
a somewhat different role. Here it was not a clandestine practice limited 
to a few well-to-do households but an institution openly upheld. The old 
tribal system of degrading war captives to the level of slaves or helots sur- 
vived—and to some extent still survives, according to recent observers’*— 


5 Act 2071, Philippine Commission, August 7, 1911. 

® Report of Philippine Commission, Manila, 1912, p. 76. 

? Slavery and Peonage in the Philippine Islands, Manila, 1913. 

* Address before the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, November 19, 1913; appendix 
XXIV of vol. Il, W. Cameron Forbes, The Philippine Islands, Boston, 1928, p. 497. 

* Act No. 2300, Philippine Legislature, November 28, 1913. 

1° For some detailed observations see Vic Hurley, Southeast of Zamboanga, New York, 1935, pp. 
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in the form of a class structure which recognizes the right of datus and lesser 
village notables to accept human beings, and especially women, as their share 
in the booty after a successful raid upon primitive native tribes. 


PEONAGE 


Among the Moro, peonage also survives in an unpleasant form. Also in 
Pampanga and other provinces its incidence is unfortunately beclouded by 
the uncertain terminology of some of the writers who endeavor to describe 
it. Thus, Dean C. Worcester defined it ‘as the condition of a debtor held by 
his creditor in a form of qualified servitude to work out a debt.” W. 
Cameron Forbes accepts much the same meaning.” But temporary or perma- 
nent bondage of an individual for debt—to be further discussed below—is 
not peonage either in its original meaning or in that current in Spain and 
Spanish America today. 

Peonage in the Philippines, as a matter of -fact, antedates the Spanish 
occupation. It arose in the first instance from the kasama share-cropping 
system which was widespread in Malay society.’* One historical connection 
between peonage and conquest is apparent in those parts of the Visayas and 
of Luzon which in pre-Spanish times were most plagued by piracy. Here 
the native people often experienced at the same time both forms of personal 
unfreedom consequent upon subjection: women and children were carried 
off as slaves, and so were some of the men; but many more of the able- 
bodied adults were left behind to continue the cultivation of their lands as 
peons. 

The Spaniards found this kasama system convenient as a means of securing 
with native labor the largest possible return from the lands assigned to them 
in large estates. To this day, most of these are cultivated by tenants who 
receive a share of the crop. Modern enterprise often is carried on by com- 
panies that rent sections of such estates; and since the local people have no 
other means of livelihood than acceptance of a share contract on such terms 
as the company is willing to grant, they may properly be described as peons: 
they go with the land, not as a matter of law but as one of economic neces- 
sity. That many such tenants, unable to strike a favorable bargain, are forced 
to go into debt to their landlord-employers is an accompanying circum- 
stance of great significance but does not determine their status. Many feudal 


1 The Philippines, past and present, rev. edn., New York, 1939, vol. I, p. 514. 
12 Op. cit., vol. I, p. 526. 
18 Hugo H. Miller, Principles of economics applied to the Philippines, Boston, 1932, p. 53. 
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practices survive, including obligatory services to the landlord, without pay, 
on their fields and even in their homes." 

The squire, or cacique, like his European prototype, combines the func- 
tions of landlord and magistrate, guardian over the morals of “his” people 
and, of course, of their political representative.!* The unfreedom, not only 
of the tenants but to some extent also of the small farmers who have some 
land of their own to cultivate, is generally admitted in the Philippines today, 
and the Government has tried to break the power of the big owners. The 
mildest judgment of the system is that it is an outdated survival of the ex- 
cessive power granted under Spanish rule to their colonials or to those whom 
they found in local positions of leadership.’® But even with the impairment 
of their political power in recent times, and admitting that some of them use 
their power for progressive causes, the caciques as a class have impeded 
every step toward the improvement of the common lot.’ It is to be feared 
that, under the Japanese occupation, the influence which this class lost in 
recent years has been restored. At any rate, Japanese broadcasts about the 
“unstinted co-operation” of the “voluntary”’ labor service corps in the 
Philippine Islands suggest that whole brigades and battalions of by no means 
willing workers have been made available to the usurpers by their landlords 
and employers. 

BonDAGE IN PAYMENT OF DEBT 


The payment of a debt by completely subjecting oneself or members of 
one’s family to the will of the creditor is a custom that goes far back in the 
history of Indonesian society."* The debt is not a personal but a family con- 
cern, since it is not extinguished by death. Throughout the region, 100 per 
cent per annum seems to be a common rate of interest on loans, which mean 
that it is next to impossible for a debtor to extricate himself: he is virtually 
a slave. The harshness of this arrangement is explained with its origin as 
restitution exacted under tribal law for theft when the thief was unable to 
pay back what he had taken and also the fine imposed on him.'® We get a 
sense of the relation between debt bondage and other forms of unfreedom 
in the social system of the Moro. They distinguish from hereditary slaves 


14 James S. Allen, “Agrarian tendencies in the Philippines,” Pacific Affairs, XI, 1, March 1938, 
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16 Conrado Benitez, History of the Philippines, Boston, 1926, p. 128. 

‘7 Hugo H. Miller, op. cit., p. 193. 
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those who for any reason have been liberated but remain in perpetual serf- 
dom in exchange for release from absolute ownership.”° But slavery itself 
among the Moro often was the final outcome of an indebtedness which the 
debtor and his family were unable to liquidate. 

One source of indebtedness among the Filipinos, as in all Indonesian 
society, is the love of gambling. To explain this, one would have to go 
deeply into the traditional mores—and perhaps also into the effect of a natu- 
ral environment which is peculiarly hazardous and so produces an unusual 
proneness to taking risks. Only the exploitation of the trait can be blamed 
on the owner class, but that exploitation apparently has increased with the 
introduction of a modern money economy. Cockfights have long been com- 
mon, as they are today. But the deliberate encouragement of gambling as a 
means of impoverishing simple peasants or wage earners and thus forcing 
them into a dependent status probably is something recent.”! Excessive 
hospitality is another frequent cause of indebtedness, and this also can be 
induced. Above all, labor and living conditions so onerous as to drive men 
and women to games of chance and to extravagances in their purchases as the 
most available means to a quick release from depression, are a potent cause 
of indebtedness which only a substantial rise in living standards and in status 
can eradicate. 

That the bondage resulting from debt is sometimes not very onerous does 
not detract from its degrading effect, an effect which the Philippine Govern- 
ment has not failed to recognize and to combat. There is also the immediate 
economic effect of this unfreedom. The small peasant who must borrow 
from his landlord to tide him over from one harvest to another is in no posi- 
tion to make the most advantageous use of his little farm. He is obliged to 
produce the largest possible amount of some cash crop that will be accepted | 
in payment of his debt, and to do so he will starve and exhaust his land. 
Being bound to his landlord, he is unable to take advantage of such com- 
petition as there may be, either for produce or for services; and his lack of 
free choice helps to maintain an unreasonably wide margin of profit between 
wholesale and retail prices. 

There is evidence that this service to pay off a debt—often a lifelong 
servitude—intimately associated with the structure of Philippine village life, 
has also crept into industry. But there the greater mobility of the debtor 


#0 Antonio de Morga, Sucésos de las Islas Filipinas (1609), Paris, 1890, p. 297 et seq. 
*1 For examples see Vic Hurley, op. cit., p. 102; also B. Lasker, Filipino immigration, Chicago, 
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tends to eliminate some of the worst effects. Indeed, largely for this reason 
Filipino leaders look upon industrialization as the quickest way to real 
independence.” 


CompuLsory LaBor SERVICES 


Under the Spanish regime, a system of corvée was used in the Philippines 
which apparently differed little from that previously in use under indigenous 
rule. The construction of roads and public buildings by forced labor was 
barely distinguishable from other obligations resting on the small peasant. 
Poeterage still is compulsory whenever needed, though now it is paid for. 
The cedula tax, recently, like the poll tax in the United States was abolished, 
a residue of a former compulsory obligation to work on public improve- 
ments.* Sporadic revolts against the alternative between forced labor and 
heavy taxation were frequent in Spanish times.*4 

Recent pre-war labor conditions in the Islands offer a striking example of 
the insufficiency of labor legislation as a means to remedy ancient wrongs 
when the basic agrarian economy of a country still follows the traditional 
pattern. The socialist leader, Pedro Abad Santos, has been quoted as saying, 
‘“what we need in this country right now is more capitalism.’’ Colonialism, 
call it by what name you will, emphasizes the large-scale production of ex- 
port commodities and thus re-inforces the control of industry by the land- 
lord class. And although the United States did not, even in the Moham- 
medan parts of the archipelago, adopt the system of indirect rule, neverthe- 
less the political controls tended to reinforce the traditional power of the 
cacique who did not need to distinguish overmuch between the burdens he 
might impose on the small man as owner or as administrator. 

The “social justice” program inaugurated by the late President Quezon 
was motivated largely by a desire to separate these powers. It was a program 
not only for the “abolition of poverty’”’ but a program, above all, for the 
abolition of unfreedom. It was not a program primarily designed to inter- 
fere with the rights of property,?® but one designed ‘to increase vertical 
mobility. 

Compulsory labor, as the term is here used, no longer was an issue in the 
Philippine Islands before the war. After forty years of American rule, public 


22 Serafin E. Macaraig, Social problems, Manila, 1929, p. 44. 
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bodies no longer attempted to build roads or to maintain public works with 
involuntary, unpaid labor, except in rare emergencies. At the recent meetings 
on labor conditions in dependent territories held in conjunction with the 
twenty-sixth session of the International Labor Conference, American rep- 
resentatives were able, without too wide a divergence between principle and 
practice, to support practically every proposal made to ensure greater free- 
dom for workers in countries that are as yet under foreign domination. The 
Philippine Government can be relied upon to accept this task as an impor- 
tant item in the “unfinished business” to which they must turn as soon as 
they are masters again in their own house. But ‘President’ Laurel, General 
Artemio Ricarte, Teofilo Sison, the Minister of Home Affairs, and the 
other collaborationists will have made that task more difficult. 





AN UNPARALLELED VENTURE IN EDUCATION 
Dr. W. W. Marquarpt 





N 1901, three years after the Spaniards had surrendered to American 

troops in the Philippines, an American school was opened on the island 
of Leyte. I was the American teacher; the pupils were Filipinos, alert, ap- 
prehensive, and curious. Many of them had never gone to school before, had 
never expected to go to school. Now they were pioneers in an experiment 
without parallel in history; these young Filipinos were embarking on a sys- 
tem of free education on the American plan and throughout their school 
years they were going to listen and study and recite in a language that was 
foreign to them. I put up a piece of black oilcloth from the Chinese tienda— 
the government-issue blackboards did not arrive in time for the opening of 
school—and the first words I wrote were “‘A is for Apple.” 

The well-known pedagogical principle of proceeding from the known to 
the unknown was ruthlessly discarded, not because it was deemed of para- 
mount importance that Filipino boys and girls should become acquainted 
with the apple to which they were utter strangers, unless they happened to 
live near Army camps and had been given apples by friendly soldiers, but 
that the teachers were furnished with Baldwin’s Primer as a text and the red 
apple was the center of interest on Page 1. Soon the banana took the place 
of the apple. Unfamiliar snow and ice melted away from the primary text- 
books by virtue of tropical experience. The stories of northern bears were 
replaced by southern tales of monkeys and crabs. This evolution in school 
texts marks one of the most interesting phases of the development of the 
Philippine public school system. American texts were first adopted as being 
the only available source of supply. These were quickly adapted to current 
needs and before long a number of Americans and Filipinos became more or 
less adept in writing original textbooks in English that were well suited to 
the use of Filipino children. It is interesting to note that at the time of the 
Japanese invasion a large proportion of the texts used in the public schools 
had been written by Filipinos. 

Schools similar to mine were being set up all through the Islands by hun- 
dreds of college graduates sent out to the Philippines to teach in English. 
These graduates were selected by the Bureau of Insular Affairs in Wash- 
ington, but their salaries were paid by the Philippine Government. English 
was decided on as the basic language of instruction in order to supplement 
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the eighty or more languages and dialects spoken throughout the Islands and 
thus put the Filipinos in contact with each other as well as with the people 
of other countries. The ultimate aim was to develop in the next few genera- 
tions of school children the capacity for self-government. 

The Filipinos were generally suspicious of the alien newcomers, whose 
secularization of the schools was distrusted, whose habits were strange, and 
whose language was not understood. Sporadic guerrilla fighting was still go- 
ing on in 1901, and the Filipinos thought that sending their children to 
schools using English as the basic language, in many instances taught by an 
American soldier, was unpatriotic. The more favored classes looked askance 
at the democratizing of the schools because, even though free schools had 
been nominally established in almost every municipality during the last 
decades of the Spanish occupation, the teachers paid attention principally to 
the children of the upper classes and very few schools were open to the chil- 
dren of the country and village districts. 

For the newly arrived Americans the problem of going into a foreign 
village and beginning school in English was a novel experience. Sent to iso- 
lated places, with no set course of study to follow, in some cases without even 
a school building and frequently without books or supplies, these pioneer 
teachers found many things to do that are not taught in any normal school or 
college of education. Brusque American methods frequently clashed with the 
more suave and easy going ways of the country. Only the sturdy optimism 
of the pioneer teachers and the universal desire of the Filipinos for their 
children to have a better chance in life than they had had, made the teaching 
experiment a success. The language difficulties can readily be imagined. 
But the teachers were intensely in earnest, the Filipino pupils had a keen 
desire for education and a marked intellectual capacity, and it was not long 
until distrust changed to acceptance, and acceptance to hearty cooperation. 
By trial and error it was soon found that rapid progress could be made, not 
by the translation method, but by having Filipino pupils learn English much 
as little American children learn to speak their own language. When the first 
Filipino pupils finished high school some of them went on to normal schools 
and universities to study for the teaching profession. The number of Amer- 
ican teachers was reduced as the proficiency of the Filipinos increased, and 
by 1940 there were only perhaps eighty Americans left in the Bureau of 
Education in comparison with some 40,000 Filipino teachers and over 
2,000,000 pupils. At the time of the Japanese invasion, the Directors of 
Education, Health, and PublicWorks, and also the members of the Supreme 
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As agriculture is the basis of prosperity for all tropical countries, agri- 
cultutal instruction held high rank in the vocational work which was taken by 
all pupils as a part of their schooling under the new system. Thousands 
of pupils, as members of agricultural clubs, did splendid work in the raising 
of farm animals and chickens. Vegetable markets were started in districts 
where fresh garden vegetables were formerly unprocurable. Beneficial re- 
sults were felt both in the increase of family incomes and in the improve- 
ment of health due to the use of a more varied diet. This could not have been 
achieved without close cooperation with the Bureau of Agriculture. 

Agriculture was not the only vocation fostered by the public schools. A 
telegraph school was opened by the government and before long all of the 
telegraphic work was done by Filipinos instead of by the United States 
Army. Similar progress was made in the teaching of navigation. When the 
Coast Guard fleet was established, practically all of the officers were Amer- 
icans. In a surprisingly short time all of these vessels were manned by 
Filipino officers, trained either in the service or in the Government Nautical 
School. 

The hat, shoe, and embroidery industries were stimulated by vocational 
classes in these subjects. The teaching of embroidery, for example, resulted 
in the development of an export trade of more than $4,000,000 annually out 
of what was formerly only a woman’s pastime. Trade schools were instituted 
in practically all of the provinces. Trained students in woodworking, iron- 
working, machineshop practice and automobile repair provided greatly 
needed skilled workers in the mechanical industries. 

In the early days the public school system was roundly criticized for 
turning out too many clerks. However when business firms learned that they 
could replace many of their high-priced American stenographers and clerks 
with Filipinos trained in the Philippine School of Commerce, there was a 
demand for more graduates trained along commercial lines. 

The increase in population from 7,000,000 to 17,000,000 in forty years 
indicates the results of health education in which the public schools worked 
hand in hand with the Bureau of Health. Smallpox and cholera were prac- 
tically wiped out by vaccination. The sinking of artesian wells and the build- 
ing of water works systems by the Bureau of Public Works had their share 
in cutting down the infant mortality rate by one-half and in improving gen- 
eral health conditions. The Philippine Medical School and a number of priv- 
ate medical schools eventually furnished a competent staff of Filipino doc- 
tors. It was quite an innovation to have women take up the medical profes- 
sion. An even greater innovation was the establishment of the first training 
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school for women nurses. When the training of nurses was first proposed 
it was difficult to get volunteers to enroll in the first course. The Filipinos 
were not accustomed to the idea of trained women nurses and for awhile 
looked rather askance at the project. Now there are hundreds of capable 
women nurses with a background of at least a high school education fol- 
lowed by three years of technical training. 

The principal objective, however, of the Philippine Bureau of Education 
was to make the Filipino people literate in English as a common language. 
Along with the development of the public schools went the development of 
newspapers and periodicals. As a pioneer teacher in Tanauan, Leyte, one of 
my outside activities was that of organizing the first post office. Much to 
my surprise I found that only two newspapers reached this town of 18,000 
people. One church paper was taken by the priest and one Spanish news- 
paper was taken by the mayor of the town. In 1938 there was a gross cir- 
culation in the Philippines of one and a half million of all publications. Half 
of this was in English, five percent in Spanish, and the rest in native dialects, 
principally Tagalog. One of the contributing factors to the growth of pe- 
riodicals was the publication by the Bureau of Education of the School news 
review. Hundreds of thousands of copies of this carefully edited newspaper 
were read and studied, both by the high school students and by those of in- 
termediate grades. At first some of the newspaper men objected to the gov- 
ernment’s invading their field, but the wiser journalists knew that nothing 
would help the diffusion of the reading habit, and a corresponding increase 
in the circulation of their own papers, more than getting pupils in the public 
schools accustomed to reading the School news review. 

Before the University of the Philippines was established in 1908, a con- 
siderable number of the most promising public school students were sent to 
the United States at government expense to complete their preparatory work 
for ‘college entrance and to take up college work. A remarkably large 
proportion of these students became national leaders. After the University 
of the Philippines was well under way the system of sending government 
students to the United States was in large part abandoned until 1919 when 
the need was felt for more men and women with highly specialized training 
and the pensionado system was again put into effect. Several hundred selected 
men and women were awarded scholarships. It was my very pleasant task 
to look after this lot of students from 1919 to 1923. In competition with 
American students they clearly proved their intellectual capacity and won 
far more than their share of recognition in Phi Beta Kappa and scientific 
honorary societies. The best known to Americans of this group of pensionados 
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is Brigadier General Carlos P. Romulo—the last man to leave Bataan and one 
of the first to return with General MacArthur and President Osmefia, the 
author of a best seller J saw the fall of the Philippines, and a nationally known 
lecturer on American-Philippine relations. 

The University of the Philippines was designed as a capstone to the public 
school system. The Colleges of Medicine, Agriculture, Engineering, Law, 
and Education were developed into first-class professional institutions. From 
the College of Liberal Arts came many able writers in English. The Con- 
servatory of Music and the School of Fine Arts played prominent roles in 
cultural progress. The University also served as a standard for private 
schools, colleges and universities established in the Spanish regime. One of 
these universities, Santo Tomas, was founded by the Dominicans in 1611 
and carries on its honor roll as students Manuel L. Quezon and Sergio 
Osmefia. Many new private schools supported by Catholics and Protestants 
made distinct contributions to educational progress. 

In the early days there was sometimes a doubt as to the effectiveness of 
our teaching. This doubt was long ago dispelled from my own mind, and 
my faith in the future of public education for the Filipinos has again been 
strengthened by the reports coming from the Islands. When one learns that 
even though the Japanese closed most of the schools and burned not only the 
school texts but practically all books in English discovered in Filipino homes, 
that the Filipino guerrillas in Leyte reopened most of the schools in munici- 
palities left unoccupied by the Japanese, and dug up American books which 
had been hidden away from the Japanese, there remains no question as to the 
Filipino’s faith in the American system of schools. 

Moreover my faith in the future of the schools is strong because of my 
faith in President Osmefia. When I was Director of Education in 1918 
President Osmefia, then Speaker of the House of Representatives, was re- 
sponsible for the passing of an appropriation of thirty million pesos for the 
doubling of the school enrollment in a five-year period. President Osmeiia 
is well remembered too for his courageous and scholarly stand against the 
teaching of religion in the schools. Upon his return to the Philippines with 
General MacArthur one of his first official acts was the reopening of the 
public schools in that part of Leyte occupied by our troops. In President 
Osmefia’s hands the continued progress of the school system is assured 
whether English is continued as the basic language of instruction or shares its 
position with the new national language based on Tagalog. 





A BASIC PROBLEM IN PHILIPPINE 
EDUCATION 


PAULINE CruMB SMITH 





N ANY appraisal of educational methods and progress in the Philippines, 

it is wise to bear in mind the fact that the essential purpose of the educa- 
tional system has been, since 1901, political, rather than cultural. This is 
not said in any spirit of criticism of the Philippine educational pattern. It is 
rather simply a recognition of what the Filipinos themselves have recognized 
in respect to their choice of educational methods and their application of 
educational principles. 

This purposeful direction of Philippine educational structures was Amer- 
ican in origin. Upon the occupation of the Philippines, just before the turn of 
the century, it was generally accepted by Americans that the purpose of the 
assumption of responsibility by the United States in the archipelago was to 
prepare the people of the Philippines as rapidly as possible for the duties and 
opportunities of self-government. It was also felt that an adequate system of 
public, primary education was positively essential for this purpose. Conse- 
quently, in 1901, the United States put through the first School Act for the 
Philippines and it provided for free, public, secular education. 

It should also be recognized that this attitude was concurred in enthusi- 
astically by the Filipinos themselves. They had come under American 
sovereignty at the end of a revolution against Spain. They believed that the 
value of a new political achievement was well worth the sacrifice of essen- 
tially Spanish cultural ties. Consequently, the American concept of education 
as an essential function of patriotic democracy was immediately acclaimed by 
the Filipinos. 

This attitude was never modified in the subsequent forty years. Filipinos 
from every walk of life have always felt that the key to political and social 
advancement was to be found in embracing the American ideal of popular 
education. 

The accomplishment of this political function in the educational system 
involved the development of a plan of education to meet four broad require- 
ments. If the Filipinos were to be educated in and for democracy, certain 
specific things had to be done. First, the educational system had to attack 
illiteracy and provide a general medium of communication. Second, the edu- 
cational system was obliged itself to act as the instructing agent in political 
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nationalism and democracy. Third, the educational system had to be the 
place of instruction for what the Filipinos called “good manners and right 
conduct.” Fourth, the educational system had to inculcate a respect for and 
knowledge of public health and useful work. 

It will be observed that few of these functions are predominantly cultural 
and that some of them are hardly “‘intellectual’” in character. They are, how- 
ever, the guiding goals of education in the Philippines and they have deter- 
mined the character of that education. 

From the political point of view (that is, from the standpoint of attainment 
of the goals above outlined), it is quite safe to assert that the educational pro- 
gram in the Philippines has been a success. 

The attack on illiteracy and the establishment of a lingua franca were 
carried out, in the Philippine pattern, by the provision that public instruction 
should be conducted in the English language. This necessarily cut down the 
quality of the work that could be done, but it did, at the very least, provide 
a medium of instruction in which some minimum academic standards could 
be set and in which some textbooks were available. The technical criterion 
of literacy is often misleading. When we say that approximately 50 per cent 
of the people of the Philippines are now literate, we do not mean that 50 
per cent have a completely familiar usage of a foreign language in the more 
advanced forms of reading and writing. On the other hand, this does not 
mean, in turn, that there has not been established a medium for the dissem- 
ination of information that makes it possible to present rather general ideas 
in the Philippines and be sure of their acceptance. 

The problem faced in the Philippines in the use of English as the language 
of instruction is often contrasted with the experience of other areas where 
so-called vernacular schools have been established. There will be further 
discussion of Philippine methods from this point of view if the plan to adopt 
a modified Tagalog as the national language and as the language of instruction 
is carried out after the establishment of the independent Philippine Republic. 
It should be observed, however, that instruction in Tagalog will be instruc- 
tion in a familiar vernacular for less than one-third of the population of the 
Philippines. The actual proposal, therefore, is to substitute modified Tagalog 
for English as a lingua franca. This is quite a different educational proposal 
than would be a program to teach every Filipino to be literate in his mother 
tongue. 

In a sense, the effort to establish a lingua franca is a part of the second 
phase of the Philippine educational pattern. That second phase is the actual 
teaching of democracy and of nationalism. The teaching of democracy came 
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relatively easily to the early American school teachers in the Philippines. It 
was second nature to them to recount the early history of the United States 
and its efforts to establish a democratic pattern of government. Much of this 
teaching, it is safe to assume, was unconscious. On the other hand, the 
teaching of nationalism in the Philippines had to be a very carefully planned 
program. At the time that the school system was set up, there was no na- 
tional history except the history of an unhappy dependency as a colony of 
Spain. The only national heroes were Filipinos who led in the revolution 
against Spain and most of thern were almost contemporary. The school sys- 
tem, therefore, had to set up its own set of national heroes and teach Filipino 
children to respect and honor them. Photographs of Rizal and Mabini were 
put up in almost every Philippine classroom and as one travels throughout the 
Philippines, the local schoolhouse can always be recognized by the bust of 
Rizal in the front yard. It was the school system that had to teach children 
to sing the national anthem and to recite a patriotic pledge. Since 1935, it is 
in the public schools that the Constitution of the Philippines is read and 
studied. 

Implicit in this teaching was another extremely important idea. The Fili- 
pinos had to learn to conceive of their country as an entity. They had to 
break away from tribal, provincial and linguistic distinctions and conceive of 
themselves as members of a new social and political group that would even- 
tually become a national state. These are relatively abstract concepts, but 
it can hardly be denied that they have successfully permeated the Filipino 
mind. Some factors other than the school system assisted in this, of course, 
but it was the school system that gave this entire movement toward true 
nationalism a constructive, intelligent and cooperative form. 

Instruction in “good manners and right conduct” is likewise the type of 
teaching that must be done in part unconsciously. First the American, and 
later the Filipino, school master and school mistress became a model of 
conduct and an influential personage in local affairs. There has been teaching 
in ethics in all Philippine classrooms and there has been, of course, the impo- 
sition of the most elementary forms of discipline. It is, however, the influence 
of the teachers that must be the determining factor in this type of instruction. 

The fourth goal of the Philippine educational program, a respect for public 
health and useful work, has been closely and consciously followed. The close 
relationship between the school system and the question of public health has 
been recognized. Moreover, the schools were used as the immediate place in 
which the need for vaccination and inoculation could be stressed, in which 
the use of the toothbrush could be illustrated, and in which, by precept and 
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example, the more elementary lessons in public sanitation and hygiene could 
be learned. It goes without saying that the successful conquest of epidemic dis- 
ease, which was so conspicuous a part of the American achievement in the 
Philippines, would have been infinitely more difficult without the use of the 
public school as an instrument of both instruction and administration. 

The teaching of respect for useful work in the Philippine school system 
has had two phases. First, there was the actual inclusion in the primary and 
secondary curricula of courses in manual training, domestic science, house- 
hold arts, and gardening. At best, such courses could do little more than in- 
culcate an attitude, but the school program was not designed to do much more 
than that. On the other hand, there grew up in the system the idea of voca- 
tional schools. The Prosser report of 1930 was a complete review of the 
problem of vocational education in the Philippines with very strong rec- 
ommendation that vocational education be much more widely developed 
and supported. Actually, at that time there were agricultural, trade, nauti- 
cal, and normal schools operating in the Philippines, but they were all rela- 
tively small. In addition, the so-called vocational subjects occupied more than 
one-third of the curricula in the secondary schools. There was, however, a 
widespread preference for the so-called academic rather than vocational 
courses of training because of their greater social prestige. 

When we have said that these political goals have been reached with 
some measure of success, we have not given either blanket approval to the 
system of education as a whole nor have we expressed a conviction that the 
educational problems of the forthcoming Philippine Republic will be easily 
met and spectacularly solved. 

In the effort to set up a horizontal and uniform pattern of education, the 
first problem was obviously one of school attendance. It should be remem- 
bered that the entire Philippine school system functioned from 1901 to 1940 
without any element of compulsory attendance. No child was obliged to go 
to school. It is this fact that makes much more meaningful the actual histori- 
cal fact that, at the time of the Japanese invasion of the Philippines, ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the children of school age in the Philippines 
(between seven and seventeen) were in school. Prior to the Japanese in- 
vasion, there were almost 12,000 schools in the Philippines, more than 40,000 
teachers, and well over 1,950,000 pupils in school. 

It should be noted also that the fact that approximately 40 per cent of the 
children of school age were in school does not mean that 60 per cent of the 
population had never been to school. In actual practice in the Philippines, it 
has meant rather that the rate of withdrawal from schooling has been ex- 
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cessively high. Actually, in 1939, out of those children between seven and 
seventeen who were in school, nine out of ten of them were between the ages 
of seven and ten and in the first four grades of school. The proportion that 
went on to intermediate or high school level was so low that it constituted 
a major criticism of the educational system. 

This problem and other problems were repeatedly reviewed by boards of 
educational experts. Three successive committees were named during the 
Commonwealth period to appraise the Philippines school system and to rec- 
ommend revisions. It should be noted, however, that the changes that were 
contemplated and made were revisions of the school system and not reor- 
ganization of the system that involved many changes in its essential practices. 
The Education Act of 1940 provided for partial compulsory attendance, 
recognizing that the problem was not a problem of getting Filipino children 
into school, but keeping them there. The Law of 1940 provides that children 
will not be admitted unless they will continue for four years. 

Most of the recent legislative enactments, however, as well. as the phraseol- 
ogy of the Philippine Constitution itself, indicate that the Filipinos still re- 
gard the educational system as necessarily and properly political rather than 
cultural in its aims. Both the Constitution and the Act of 1940 indicate that 
primary and intermediate education is the administrative and economic re- 
sponsibility of the Central Government. Actually, the local government 
had borne a great deal of the cost of primary education up to that time. 
Primary education had been financed by the land tax, the registration tax 
(cedula), and by muncipal councils, but these funds were always inade- 
quate and had to be supplemented with continuous and increasing grants from 
the Central Government. Moreover, the Central Government bore the cost 
of administration and supervision of the entire school system. Prior to 1938, 
about twenty per cent of all the expenditures in the Philippines, national 
and local, went into education. Since that time, the percentage of expendi- 
tures by the Central Government has come up, and up to the time of the Japa- 
nese invasion, the Filipinos were spending from thirty-five to forty per cent 
of their insular revenues on education. The bulk of this financial expenditure, 
moreover, had to go to the four lowest grades. 

The element of compulsion in education adds to this financial burden and 
administrative problem. The physical plant of the Philippine school system, 
prior to the invasion, was badly outgrown and any form of compulsory edu- 
cation that adds to the numbers in school will necessitate opening of many 
more schoolrooms. If this was the case prior to the Japanese occupation, 
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how much greater will be this problem when the element of rehabilitation 
is added to it. 

Another problem arising from the attempt to establish or enlarge the 
horizontal pattern of education was, and necessarily will be in the future, 
the question of actual competence on the part of the teachers. The rapid ex- 
pansion of the school system made it impossible for many of these teachers 
to be adequately trained and the Filipinization of the school system meant, 
necessarily, that instruction was being carried on by a body of 40,000 teach- 
ers to whom the language of instruction, English, was in almost all cases not 
a mother tongue. There were many teachers, indeed, without even the 
equivalent of a high school education. Under those circumstances(and those 
conditions will prevail in the Philippine Republic), a uniformly high level 
of teacher competence is manifestly impossible. 

The relatively low standard of teaching has, in turn, brought another some- 
. what different problem in its wake. Because of the fact that better teachers 
could not be obtained under the circumstances, it was necessary to maintain 
a very high degree of supervision and of highly centralized control. This, in 
turn, brought the criticism that the entire educational system suffered from 
excessive bureaucratic regimentation. The most thorough examination of 
Philippine educational methods was that made by the Monroe Survey in 
1924 and the severest criticism in that Survey was the fact that the excessive 
central control of the education system had resulted in the lack of initiative 
in its various branches. It is quite obvious, however, that decentralization 
without a very substantial increase in the quality of teachers available would 
lead to a condition nothing short of chaotic. In addition, of course, there is the 
fact that the primary and intermediate school system will be dependent on 
the funds of the Central Government. It is extremely unlikely that the fiscal 
control can repose in the Central Government without corresponding admin- 
istrative control. 

The criticisms that have been brought most frequently against the whole 
American idea of education in the Philippines, however, lie in its stress on 
academic subjects. It has been pointed out frequently that the products of an 
educational system like that of the Philippines are automatically tagged for 
the “white collar” class. Anyone who has ever lived in the Philippines will 
agree, for example, as to the surfeit of lawyers in the major cities. The goal 
of much of the secondary and collegiate education in the Philippines has 
been all too frequently a government job or a sinecure that carried with it the 
aspect of social prestige. 
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' The obvious remedy for this would be an increase in the amount of voca- 
tional education and this also was the recommendation of Dr. Prosser. 
Nevertheless, it had to be pointed out, with some justice, that vocational 
education itself in the Philippines was not sufficiently high in standard and 
not well enough adapted to the practical needs of the country to serve as use- 
ful a function as was required. Thousands of Filipino boys were taught to 
make rattan furniture who would never use rattan furniture if they could 
possibly avoid it. 

These two related problems are not at all incapable of solution and much 
progress has been made. For one thing, the actual standard for ‘‘white collar’’ 
employees has come up very considerably as the supply has become more 
abundant. This means that if the academic branch is chosen by the student, 
he will have to stay in it longer to get a good job when he gets out of it. 
Similarly, there has been a movement in recent years to make the vocational 
schools more competent and more highly specialized. 

The plain fact, of course, is that the whole educational system, as it is at 
present designed, wiil not in itself produce an intellectual class, or even a 
highly skilled group of artisans in very large numbers. From a political 
point of view, the system has been a success, but its very success from 
the political point of view has led to an emphasis on the number of persons 
that could be brought into the school and not on the quality of instruction that 
could be given to them. This phase of the problems of education in the Philip- 
pines has been summed up by Dr. J. R. Hayden, formerly Vice-Governor 
and Secretary of Public Instruction in the Philippines. No other American 
is better acquainted with all the complex facets of the Philippine educational 
problem. Dr. Hayden says that the accomplishment of the aims of the 
Philippine school system depends on three factors: First, a sufficient number 
of children must be brought into school; second, those children must be kept 
in school long enough for their educational development to take shape; third, 
instruction that is provided must be at a high enough level to develop the 
qualities in the pupils that are sought for. Making a summary in respect to 
those aims, Dr. Hayden has said: 

“Thus far (1941) with reference to the first two factors the government has 
fallen far short of the accomplishment of its purposes, although since the inaugura- 
tion of the Commonwealth (1935) the gap between perfection and performance has 
been greatly reduced. Concerning the nature and quality of the instruction given, 
experts differ in detail, as is the way with experts. In general there is agreement that 
the content of the work offered, that is, the curriculum, is reasonably well-adapted 
to the accomplishment of its purposes. But upon the quality of instruction in the 
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crucial primary grades, and especially in the key subject, English, there is a growing 
weight of opinion on the side of those who believe that quality has been dangerously 
sacrificed to quantity, especially since 1935.” 


It is unlikely that the substitution of Tagalog for English as the language 
of instruction and the introduction of the element of compulsion will be de- 
cisive factors in solving this problem that Dr. Hayden raises. Moreover, the 
problem will be complicated by the vast needs of rebuilding in the Philip- 
pines and by the necessity for putting a large amount of money and time and 
administrative skill on problems other than education. It is too much to hope 
that within a very few years the Philippines can have a completely “model” 
school system that will serve as a pattern for the development of education 
in other areas that are emerging from colonial status. 

Nevertheless, it is not too much to hope that the enthusiasm for free, public 
education will continue to be a significant part of the Filipino approach to 
the whole problem of self-government. That attitude will not change. If any- 
thing, it will be intensified. It is correct to expect, therefore, that the school 
system of the Philippine Republic will be a political success and that it will 
continue to grapple with problems in fields other than that of democratic 
achievement. 





PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICAL SERVICES 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


ZYGMUNT DEUTSCHMAN 





HE importance of public health as a factor in national development and 

progress is too often neglected. Whenever an appraisal is made of 
progress accomplished during a certain period, the emphasis is on political, 
cultural and economic aspects of national life, while improvements in health 
conditions are, as a rule, seen as a result rather than as a cause of the prog- 
ress. 

The gradual improvement of health conditions and spread of medical 
knowledge have played an important role in the amazing evolution of the 
Philippine Islands during the forty years preceding the war. The extension 
of medical assistance was not only material in saving a constantly increasing 
number of human lives, but preventive measures and practical achievements 
of modern health institutions also had a share in the awakening of Philippine 
leaders to their responsibilities towards the population. These demonstrations 
and educational campaigns were instrumental in the gradual development of 
a sense of common cause in smaller communities. 

The characteristic attitude towards public health of a group of American 
leaders and scientists has no doubt contributed to a large extent to the 
Archipelago’s rise from the status of a dependent area of a decadent European 
country to that of a nation ready to assume a place of its own in a world at 
peace. 

HEALTH PRroBLeMs IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Medical assistance and protection of the native population against disease 
was generally a major preoccupation of most western colonial administra- 
tions. Striking results have thus been achieved in certain areas of Southeast 
Asia, but no European country has so consistently and boldly applied a 
colonial policy of development of local leadership and scientific training of 
personnel as the American adniinistration did in the Philippine Islands. 

The problems-faced by the public health services of the Philippines among 
a population of some 16 million, living in a comparative isolation on some 
7,000 islands spread over an area equivalent in size to the eastern third of the 
United States, were enormous. The effective application of public health and 
Sanitation measures is an achievement without parallel in tropical Asia, com- 
parable only to the Dutch efforts in the Netherlands East Indies. 
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Before the present war, reported death rates (1937, 1938) were the lowest 
in this part of the world and the incidence of major epidemic diseases lower 
than in most countries of continental Asia. Health conditions in Manila, a 
city of over 600,000 population, were better than in any other large city in 
the Orient. 

The population of the Islands has more than doubled during the first , 
forty years of the present century. The three census enumerations during 
that period revealed a total of 7.6 millions in 1903, 10.3 millions in 1918, and 
16.0 millions in 1939. The average annual growth was 1.9 per cent between 
1903 and 1918, and 2.2 per cent between 1918 and 1939. This accelerated 
rate (comparable to that recorded in Java and in certain areas of the Asiatic 
mainland) is largely due to the decrease in general and infant mortality. 


History oF HEALTH AND MEDICAL SERVICES 


Over three centuries of Spanish influence, greatest on the coasts, less in 
the mountains, and almost negligible in the south, grafted certain elements of 
western culture, especially Catholicism. Little progress, however, was made 
even during the latter part of last century in the field of medical assistance 
to the population and practically none in sanitation and preventive medicine. 
Medical assistance was provided in a number of towns by a few military 
and civil hospitals mostly operated by religious orders, while most of the 
physicians were recruited in Spain. Not until the establishment of the San 
José Medical College at the Santo Tomas University in 1871 were the Fil- 
ipinos given a chance to become physicians. Neither the physicians nor the 
Spanish government were in a position to exercise any effective control over 
epidemic diseases. 

From 1898 to 1914, parallel with the advances in public health throughout 
the western world, remarkable progress was made in sanitation and control 
of major epidemic diseases. Plague, smallpox and cholera were gradually 
brought under control; outbreaks of dysentery and typhoid fever were dealt 
with according to modern science. A beginning was made in the control 
of leprosy. Through increased and modernized facilities in medical education 
the number of physicians was rapidly augmented and the quality of medical 
services greatly improved. The Philippine Medical School was established 
in 1905 and became in 1910 the College of Medicine of the University of the 
Philippines. The University, working in close connection with the Bureau 
of Science (established in 1905), and the Philippine General Hospital, be- 
came an active center for scientific instruction and research. Research carried 
out in the Philippines by a group of American pioneer scientists contributed 
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to the advance in tropical medicine throughout the world. A number of 
Filipinos who later became the leaders in public health of their country, 
served during that period under Dr. Richard P. Strong, Dr. Paul C. Freer 
Dr. Victor G. Heiser, Major Frank S. Bourns, Colonel L. M. Maus, whose 
names are known throughout the world in the field of tropical medicine and 
public health administration. 

During that period (1898-1914) the Philippines were provided with 
modern laws and regulations. A sanitary code, pure food and drug legislation, 
legislation governing the teaching and practice of medicine, dentistry, nursing 
and pharmacy were introduced and their effectiveness gradually extended 
throughout the Archipelago. The maritime quarantine service, operated 
under the direction of the U. S. Public Health Service since 1900, was coping 
with the difficult task of preventing the introduction of epidemic diseases 
from across the seas. 

On the eve of World War I the Philippine Public Health Service was a 
structure effective within its limitations, both in specialized staff and in 
financial resources. 

However, from 1914 to 1920 no real progress was made. In fact, the gen- 
eral mortality increased considerably in 1918 and 1919, due in large part to 
influenza epidemics, but cholera epidemics (1916 to 1919) and extensive 
smallpox outbreaks (1918 to 1920) were also responsible for some 120,000 
preventable deaths. 

From 1921 to 1927 the developments under the administration of Governor 
General Leonard Wood had a profound effect upon the Philippine Health 
Service and the status of public health work in the Philippines. Wood, a 
physician and a sanitarian of world renown, ably assisted by officers of the 
U.S. Army Medical Corps, was met with understanding and loyalty by the 
Filipino heads of services and personnel in the reconstruction and extension 
of the public health structure. 

During that period the International Health Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation was given the opportunity to carry out a large share of a con- 
structive program. The Rockefeller Foundation was instrumental in es- 
tablishing and developing a graduate school of Public Health and Hygiene 
in the University of the Philippines, which is of capital importance within the 
general plan of modern public health. 

The Foundation aided in strengthening the College of Medicine and in 
the reorganization of the biological laboratory of the Bureau of Science. It 
participated in the establishment of a school of public health nurses and 
helped to organize and elevate the nursing profession. In addition to the 
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valuable contribution to public health education, both in the Islands and by 
fellowships to Filipino doctors in the United States, and the planning and 
administration of local health programs, the Foundation cooperated in the 
study and actual control of malaria, hookworm and other intestinal infesta- 
tions, and malnutrition. Experts like Dr. Paul F. Russell, Dr. Clark F. 
Yeager, Dr. Charles N. Leach, to mention only a few, directed research and 
field work and left a permanent impression upon Philippine science and 
scientists. 

An important landmark in the history of public health and social work in 
the Philippines was the reorganization of 1932. With the co-existence of a 
number of public health and welfare services the necessity of a closer co- 
ordination invariably arises at one stage of their development. By the Re- 
organization Act of 1932 the functions of the Public Welfare Commissioner 
and of the Tuberculosis Commission, which operated directly under the Gov- 
ernor General, were transferred to the Department of Public Instruction. 
Agencies relating to public health, sanitation, quarantine, hospitals, social 
welfare and the examining boards of the health professions were placed, 
within the Department, under the immediate direction of a Commissioner 
of Health and Welfare. 

Finally, a far-reaching program of complete coordination of public health 
and welfare work was put into actual practice under the last American Gov- 
ernor General Frank Murphy. Boldly endorsing the principle of government 
responsibility for relief of distress due to any cause, whether social malad- 
justment, economic conditions, disaster or sickness, this program was par- 
ticularly well adapted to the conditions prevailing in the Philippines. Under 
this plan private or local welfare and relief organizations cooperated with 
the government, but the government coordinated their work with its own 
and assumed full responsibility for the proper execution of the task. The new 
National Emergency Relief Board produced especially beneficial results in 
the field of typhoon relief. In 1934 the relief work and the activities of re- 
habilitation units proved highly successful in preventing disease and in 
minimizing the terrible after effects of typhoons and floods. 

In this outline of the developments in the field of public health and welfare 
on the eve of the formation of the Commonwealth, special mention must be 
made of the role played by General (then Major and Lieutenant Colonel) 
George C. Dunham, M.C., U. S. Army. The successful reorganization of 
public health and welfare agencies in 1932 was largely due to his technical 
competence, thorough knowledge of factors affecting public health, and so- 
cial work in the Philippines. His vision of the future and understanding of 
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the local needs were fully demonstrated in the comprehensive health and 
welfare program formulated in 1933. 

Under the competent leadership of the Director of Health, Dr. Jacobo 
Fajardo and the Director of Public Welfare Dr. José Fabella (who in 1934 
became Commissioner of Health and Welfare and in 1941 the first Secretary 
of Health and Public Welfare), the broad program was rapidly brought into 
execution. 

At the time of the inauguration of the Commonwealth, the Philippines had 
an efficient functional organization, headed by a group of able leaders and a 
well-defined policy in the field of public health and welfare. During the five 
following years the Commonwealth expanded considerably the health-wel- 
fare program within the general policy of social justice of the Quezon admin- 
istration. It is difficult to appraise the development during that period on the 
basis of available documents. Considerable funds being available at the time, 
many of the reforms and improvements, however, although justified by the 
needs of the population, were initiated by the new administration with ex- 
cessive speed. 

The accumulated funds raised by an excise tax upon Philippine coconut oil 
sold in the United States became available in 1937. Considerable appropria- 
tions were made during the following years toward construction and equip- 
ment of hospitals, water works and public markets, strengthening of the 
community health-social centers, and toward the National Relief Administra- 
tion and for the extension of the network of National Charity Clinics. 

The total expenditure of the Bureau of Health was 3,149,000 pesos in 
1936 and reached 6,117,000 pesos in 1938, or an average of 0.45 pesos per 
capita. 

In 1940, a National Security Administration was created, consolidating 
the government’s relief activities and coordinating those undertaken by 
private organizations. 

In 1941, the health and welfare agencies of the government, which until 
then were under the Department of Public Instruction, became a separate 
Department of Health and Public Welfare. 


ORGANIZATION OF PusLic HEALTH AND MeEpIcaL SERVICES 


Within the centralized organization of public health the health admin- 
istration of the country was in the hands of the Office of the Director of the 
Bureau of Health. The bureau included five divisions: (1) Administration, 
(2) Epidemiology, (3) Hospitals and Dispensaries, (4) Sanitation, (5) Mater- 
nal and Child Hygiene. 
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In the 49 provinces, at the head of each health district (usually one prov- 
ince), was a district health officer, and under him were presidents of sanitary 
divisions. All district heaith officers were regular civil service employees 
while the presidents of sanitary divisions were not. The sanitary divisions 
were divided into smaller units each under a sanitary inspector. 

The district health officers and presidents directed the work of sanitary 
inspectors, vaccinators, and nurses assigned either as public health nurses or 
district nurses. 

At the end of 1936 the personnel of the Bureau of Health and the provincial 
health services consisted of 498 medical officers, 1,143 sanitary inspectors, 
124 vaccinators, 835 nurses, and 2,146 other health personnel. In 1938 the 
medical personnel numbered 680. 

The Division of Administration included in addition to administrative 
services Sections of Public Health Education, Nutrition, and Nursing, the 
Board of Food Inspection, and the Biological Products Board. 

The Division of Epidemiology was in charge of control of all communica- 
ble diseases, special surveys and research in connection with leprosy, malaria 
and tuberculosis, and the preparation of vital statistics. 

The Division of Hospitals and Dispensaries controlled all hospitals under 
the Bureau of Health except 30 maternity and children’s hospitals, with a 
total bed capacity of 428. At the end of 1936, 45 hospitals with a total of 
4,308 beds were within the jurisdiction of the Division. With the exception 
of San Lazaro Hospital for contagious diseases in the city of Manila all the 
hospitals were located in the capitals and important towns of the provinces. 

The number of dispensaries unattached to hospitals directly supervised by 
presidents of sanitary divisions was 1,063. At the beginning of 1939 medica! 
clinics known as National Charity Clinics were organized in every munici- 
pality where there was no president of sanitary division or a residing pri- 
vate practitioner. A total of 281 physicians were employed by these clinics. 

The Division of Sanitation of the Bureau of Health was in charge of the 
sanitation in Manila and the provinces, immunization and sanitary engineer- 
ing. It enforced the laws and regulations with regard to sale and distribution 
of foodstuffs and with regard to purity of the water. The Division was re- 
sponsible for the five-year (1933-1937) construction campaign of latrines 
designed to provide home toilet facilities to every family in the country. In 
1938 there were some 1,827,000 of these latrines. 

The Division of Maternal and Child Hygiene supervised the maternity 
and children’s hospitals, three midwifery schools, the puericulture, child and 
maternity health centers, and community health-social centers. The division 
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was also in charge of school health supervision and cooperation with other 
government entities. The health-social centers established in a number of 
congested districts of the towns and in the larger barrios in the provinces 
combined public health and social service. Each of them included generally, 
a maternal and child health section, a general dispensary and clinic, dental] 
and tuberculosis sections, and a social rehabilitation section employing 
trained social workers. 

Lack of space precludes any description of the developments in the city 
of Manila with its population of over 600,000. The city charter limited the 
authority of the Bureau of Health within the city. In 1940 a Department 
of Health and Welfare of the city of Manila was provided for by a Common- 
wealth statute. Only in case of epidemic does the Director of Health assume 
full control of the health and sanitation services of the city. 


MepIcav FAcILitiEs 


At the end of 1938 there were in the Philippines about 160 hospitals (of 
various categories and jurisdiction) with a total capacity of about 0.76 beds 
per 1,000 population (U.S. A. 9.7 beds per 1,000 population). Public health 
laboratories were maintained in various provinces and their facilities were 
available free of charge. 

There were 4,909 licensed physicians as of January 1, 1940, or one phy- 
sician for every 3,216 inhabitants, probably the highest ratio in any country 
of Asia except Japan proper. About 90 per cent of the physicians were gradu- 
ates of the four local medical colleges (College of Medicine and Surgery of 
the Santo Tomas University, the College of Medicine of the University of 
the Philippines, the Graduate School of Hygiene and Public Health of the 
University of the Philippines, and the A fable College of Medicine). 

The 5,030 registered nurses were, with few exceptions, trained at the 
eight nurses’ training schools operated at various hospitals. ‘There were also 
2,699 dentists, 3,920 pharmacists, and 1,748 licensed midwives, the latter 
located chiefly in the provinces. 


SomE Pusiic HEALTH PRoBLEMS 


Among the most important problems of disease in the Philippines during 
recent years were tuberculosis, malaria, respiratory diseases, and enteric 
infections, especially bacillary dysentery, typhoid fever, diarrhoeas and 
amoebic dysentery, and to a lesser extent venereal diseases, intestinal para- 
sites and various diseases of the skin. With the effective control of the major 
epidemic diseases (plague, smallpox, cholera), the health problems of the 
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country, in contrast to neighboring tropical areas of the Asiatic mainland, 
tend to become more of the sub-tropical type. Before the war, tuberculosis, 
malaria, and malnutrition constituted the most important medico-social 
problems. 

The efficient quarantine service succeeded, as a rule in preventing the 
introduction of plague, cholera, and smallpox. Cholera did not occur after 
1937 although it was present on the mainland and in Celebes during the sub- 
sequent years. With a few exceptions smallpox did not occur after 1922 owing 
to intensive vaccination throughout the country. Plague has not reappeared 
since 1914, 

Tuberculosis is the most important cause of death and is a difficult social 
problem among a population with low standards of living. A comprehensive 
program initiated by the Tuberculosis Commission in 1931 helped in the 
delimitation of the main danger areas and in the establishment of a program 
of control. The Bureau of Hygiene had, in collaboration with the Anti- 
tuberculosis Society and with the cooperation of medical practitioners, ex- 
tended case-finding, especially in crowded districts of the towns. Community 
Health-Social Centers and tuberculosis dispensaries carried out valuable 
tuberculosis work. Health education campaigns, follow-up work, and travel- 
ing X-ray clinics were among the means used by the health authorities. 
Tuberculosis wards and pavilions were maintained at various provincial 
hospitals. | 

Malaria is probably the greatest handicap to the progress and improve- 
ment in well-being and of standards of life in the rural population. It causes 
the third greatest number of deaths among the Filipinos, and the number of 
cases is estimated at 1 to 2 million per year. Owing to peculiarities of the 
habits and distribution of the mosquito vectors, malaria in the Philippines is a 
disease of the foot-hills; it is not common in the lowlands and rice fields and 
does not occur above 2,000 feet. This disease barrier is partly responsible 
for the isolation of the hill areas and their slow cultural and economic 
progress. 

Modern methods of malaria control well adapted to local conditions were 
applied in various areas. Extensive research was carried on by the Malaria 
Control Field Laboratory (Bulacan Province) and seven Malaria Control 
Units. 

The importance of leprosy as a major health problem in the Philippines was 
recognized from the beginning of American rule. The excellent facilities 
for isolation and treatment, especially at the Culion Leper Colony, largest of 
its kind, and research work carried out in the Philippines are well known 
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throughout the world. The Segregation Law (1917) provided the legal basis 
for detection, isolation, and care of bacteriologically positive cases. In 1938, 
about 8,600 lepers were undergoing compulsory segregation and treatment 
including some 900 new patients whose condition had been recognized dur- 
ing the year. While the treatment of leprosy was among the best, the policy 
of segregation led to discontent among the population. Following the find- 
ing of the Leprosy Commission (1935), a policy of decentralization was 
adopted by the Bureau of Health. The system includes regional leprosaria, 
treatment stations, detention stations, traveling clinics, and medico-social 
action with regard to paroled negatives and children of lepers. 


NuTRITION PRoBLEMS 


There is no doubt that the Filipinos were suffering from the effects of 
inadequate nutrition due both to poverty and ignorance of nutritive foods. 
Beri-beri, the main deficiency disease, was responsible for about 20,000 
known deaths per year or a rate of about 160 per 100,000 population. The 
high incidence and mortality from beri-beri, the lack of resistance of the 
people to infectious disease, the high percentage of dental caries throughout 
the country, and the high incidence of tuberculosis all indicate widespread 
nutrition deficiency among the population. 

The coordinated action in the field of nutrition was initiated by Governor 
General F. Murphy in 1933. The Advisory Committee on Nutrition, in- 
cluding representatives of all government agencies, scientific and educa- 
tional institutions concerned with the problem, laid plans for better co- 
ordination of action in this field. 

During recent pre-war years active education of the population was car- 
ried out with satisfactory results by the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture, and in the Home Economics Department of the 
Bureau of Education. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry and the Bureau of Animal Industry have 
contributed to a large extent towards the improvement both of the quality 
and quantity of basic foods. Instruction to expectant mothers, instruction in 
the care of babies and advice with regard to nutrition was given by nurses 
at the various centers throughout the country. 

Thus, on the eve of the war the Commonwealth had comprehensive 
armament to cope with major health problems and had vastly expanded its 
medico-social activity. However, the protection of health and improvement 
of well-being, especially in a tropical area, is only achieved at the price of 
continuous vigilance. It requires in addition to funds a continuous influx of 
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up-to-date knowledge of scientific methods of control. The history of the 
development in the field of public health in the Philippine Islands is of es- 
pecial interest for it abounds in examples illustrating that a relaxation of 
adequate measures will at once result in a regression and increase in disease 


incidence and mortality. 
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PHILIPPINE FISHERIES AND THEIR 
POSSIBILITIES 


ALBERT W. C. T. Herre 





ISH and fisheries have an importance in the economy of rice eating 

populations that is difficult for people here to comprehend. Rice is the 
most important item in the life of such countries. Though not important in 
bank clearings or financial statistics, fish are the second item in national 
economy. Although these two keep the common people going and are of 
primary importance, they have been neglected by politicians and officials, 
and ignored by western economists and writers. It is therefore no wonder 
that examination of the fisheries of any part of southeastern Asia or In- 
sulinde shows unsatisfactory conditions in the quantity, quality, and market 
price of fish during much of the year. Prolonged field studies of the factors 
involved, especially in the Philippines, show that these conditions are un- 


necessary. 
Except politically, the Philippines are an integral part of the East Indies, 
the greatest centre of fish life. More than 2100 kinds of fishes are thus far 


known from Philippine waters, with additions every time intensive field 
work is done. Most of these are edible, and several hundred kinds occur in 
the markets, some of them in large quantities in season. One would suppose 
therefore that the fishing industry would be highly developed and the mar- 
kets abundantly supplied with cheap and excellent fish at all times. At cer- 
tain seasons and in some localities fish may be taken in such quantities as to 
glut the market and be ruinously cheap, but much of the time good fish are 
scarce and expensive. 

This is partly due to conditions inherent to a tropical monsoon climate, 
and partly to other causes which cannot be given in detail. A few factors are 
the following: (1) native fishing methods; some are excellent and cannot be 
improved upon, but the ancient native methods are only for fishing along 
shore in shallow water. The great increase in population has thrown a bur- 
den on the shore fisheries that in many places they cannot sustain without 
marked depletion. (2) Native fishing boats, even the largest, are only dugout 
canoes, no matter how modified. They have neither deck nor cargo space, 
are helpless in rough weather, and cannot be used for deep sea fishing, the 
chief dependence of modern fisheries. (3) The ignorance and poverty of the 
fishermen. Only the slow process of education can remove their ignorance. 
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They have no money for ocean going launches, diesel engines, and modern 
fishing gear, and no knowledge of their operation. Through cooperative 
associations they could acquire fishing gear and boats, but the government 
must start such organizations, and may have to subsidize deep sea fishing un- 
til it is an established industry. (4) The diffuse character of the industry. 
The thousands of scattered fishermen naturally have no organization or unity. 
It is thus impossible for the industry to raise funds, found experiment sta- 
tions, set standards for its products, and improve conditions generally. 

The annual value of Philippine fisheries is not far from 150,000,000 pesos, 
but a large part of this never enters the market and escapes notice. A con- 
centrated industry doing a business of a tenth of that amount speedily ob- 
tains aid from officialdom. 

In 1919-20 Ryu-kyu Island fishermen introduced the muroami method and 
supplied large quantities of cheap and wholesome food fishes not caught by 
Luzon fishermen. Their motor launches went to sea at all times except 
during an actual typhoon, bringing fish from the remotest reefs to Manila. 
A decade ago they began beam trawling, further augmenting the supply of 
food fish at low cost. These Japanese fishermen filled a public need, while I 
vainly urged the native fishermen to follow their example. Poverty, ignor- 
ance, and inhability to cooperate were obstacles too great to surmount at 
the time. 

The Japanese conquest radically debased Philippine economic conditions 
and industries. With the restoration of good government there will be no 
Japanese fishermen to supply good cheap fish from reefs hundreds of miles 
away. The fishing industry will remain at its present low ebb with a scanty 
supply of fresh fish, and with dried fish too often of extravagant price and 
inferior quality. 

When I left Manila in April, 1941, the bureau of fisheries was about to 
become a well-staffed, well administered, and amply financed bureau of 
fisheries, with a well planned program for modernizing the industry. One 
of the first things to be done by the government, when again in control, is to 
restore and still further strengthen the bureau of fisheries. Some of the 
scientific and technical experts will be dead at Japanese hands, but those 
surviving should be given full support in carrying out their plans. The de- 
velopment of more and better food supplies for the people is no place to 
economize. 

By 1938 Japan was first in fisheries, with an output reaching 778,000,000 
in value annually. Yet in my own lifetime her fisheries were hardly more 


advanced than Philippine fisheries, and had been unchanged for centuries. 
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This astonishing improvement was due to several factors, but the most 
important one was the system of education introduced. This included village 
fishery schools, a fishery high school in every prefecture, and the Imperial 
Fisheries Institute, an integral part of Tokyo University, as well as other 
institutes of lesser importance. A school of fisheries under the jurisdiction 
of the director of fisheries should be one of the first things inaugurated when 
the Philippines are free again. It is necessary to train leaders before work 
| can begin in the fishing barrios, and the people must be educated to develop 
_and properly conserve their fishery resources. 

Few realize the extent of Philippine aquatic resources, and very few know 
them well enough to visualize their possibilities. Theorists, with no personal 
knowledge of tropical waters, state that they have few fish. When told that 
East Indian waters have the greatest number of kinds, they are forced to 
admit the fact, but reply that individuals are few and can never be the basis 
for important fisheries. 

The following is for theorists who “prove” that tropical waters contain 
few fish. Going eastward in Surigao Strait, our ship traveled for two and a 
half hours through porpoise traveling westward. This school was more than 
20 miles long and from one to two miles wide, and contained an incredible 
number of these large, voracious, fish-eating mammals, hundreds of whom 
were leaping high in the air at any given moment. Visualize the productivity 
of waters that support so many million porpoise! The number of edible fish 
eaten by them daily would soon run into astronomical figures. Tunas and 
bonitos are large migratory fishes of the open sea, with six species in the 
Philippines. I have seen schools of the oceanic bonito, Katsuwonis pelamis, 
the yellowfin tuna, Neothunnus macropterus, and the yaito tuna, Euthunnus 
yaito, any one. of which would have fed several hundred thousand people. 
In fact, part of a school that entered a fish corral at Cabadbaran, Agusan 
Province, Mindanao, would have given 250,000 people over a pound apiece 
of clear meat; these were medium-sized yellowfin tuna running about 80 
pounds apiece. These migratory fish are caught only when they come in- 
shore and are eaten fresh or dried. With the advent of deep sea fishing the 
great schools of tuna, bonito, mackerel, Spanish mackerel, scads and other 
migratory Carangidae, and sword fish and their allies, could be caught in 
huge quantities in the Kuro Siwo and the open Pacific further eastward, and 
canned for export as well as home use. 

At present the most important fishes are sardines (18 species), and their 
allies. Several kinds are resident, but migratory species enter the Islands 
with the southwest monsoon and occur in large schools, sometimes miles in 
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extent. Sardines are mostly dried, or salted and smoked, none are canned, 
though several million pesos worth of canned sardines are imported an- 
nually. Philippine sardines make a superior canned product. The most im- 
portant fish is bangos, Chanos chanos. The fry of this large vegetarian pelagic 
fish are caught in enormous quantities on shallow sandy shores and reared in 
salt water ponds, especially about Manila Bay. They are harvested after six 
to nine months, their annual value about 30,000,000 pesos. Ten years ago 
the assessed valuation of the ponds was more than 60,000,000 pesos. In 
1941 the National Food Products Corporation talked of canning bangos from 
its vast ponds at Capiz, Panay. 

Groupers, snappers, grunts, therapons, lethrinids, porgies and allies, are 
all valuable reef fishes of good to superb quality, and mostly eaten fresh. 
Improved methods and exploration for new - fishing banks would greatly 
increase their supply. The caesios and surgeon fishes are of very diverse 
families, but both occur in large schools on reefs. Only Japanese fishermen 
have taken them in quantity, but native fishermen must learn to take them 
by the muroami method. This fishery is highly profitable, furnishing cheap 
and excellent food, but requires sea-going launches and a change in methods. 

Mullet, hairtails, pampano, eels, siganids, catfishes, goatfishes, flyingfish, 
and many others are important. Some are the basis of large industries, as the 
making of bagoong from goby or siganid fry. Sharks and rays are already 
utilized to some extent, both for their flesh and dried fins, but are capable of 
supporting a very important industry. In 1940 an American was 
engaged in collecting the livers of a dozen kinds of large fishes caught by the 
Samals at Zamboanga and Jolo, sending them to Detroit for the preparation 
of medicinal oils and vitamins. This could be done all over the Islands, but 
Filipino chemists should prepare the vitamins and edible oils, as well as 
oils for industrial use. The demand for some of these products exceeds the 
supply. 

There are valuable freshwater fisheries, but their depletion has been rapid 
in recent years, so that some no longer yield abundantly. The introduction 
of Chinese carp has greatly increased the food supply in certain rivers and 
lakes, and a judicious selection from some of the rapidly growing river 
carps of China, which cannot breed in ponds, will greatly increase it in the 
large rivers of Luzon and Mindanao. The greatest benefit to interior regions 
was my introduction of gurami in 1927. By 1938 their pond culture had 
spread to three-fourths of all the provinces, and was a rapidly expanding 
profitable industry. Soon gurami should be grown in every inland region up 
to 3000 feet, providing excellent cheap food regardless of typhoons. 
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/Numerous species of crabs, sea-mantis, marine and fresh water shrimps, 
and other crustacea abound; some could probably be grown in ponds. Many 
kinds of edible mollusca occur, and the culture of oysters in Manila Bay alone 
could be increased to a minimum of a million pesos annually. Large schools 
of squid occur in the China Sea; they offer large possibilities, either dried 
for the Chinese market or canned for export. Button shells have been gath- 
ered for many years, but the output could be further developed. Trepang 
has been prepared for centuries, but the Philippine product is often very poor, 
and brings the lowest price, yet with care it is of the highest quality. By 
developing the trepang industry where it is not now produced, and by 
marketing first class goods only, a million pesos worth could be sold an- 
nually. Canned trepang soup, given proper publicity, should develop a large 
market in Europe and the United States, in addition to the Chinese market 
for dried trepang. 

The production of plenty of first quality dried fish is more important to the 
Filipinos than any canning industry, and should command the immediate at- 
tention of the authorities. Dried fish of the highest quality is produced in the 
Islands, but most of it is poor to wretched. To get good dried fish, chemical 

and technical skill should be devoted to producing first class salt, at a price 

the fishermen and driers can afford; this is perhaps the greatest need of the 
fishing industry at present. Better boats, better methods, and canneries 
should follow, but the first need is to make a first class product out of the 
present catch. There is no danger of an oversupply of excellent dried fish, 
for it is always in demand on the Asiatic mainland. 

Japanese fishermen dominated Indonesian fisheries because governments 
and native fishermen failed to satisfy a public need. Now it will be vitally 
necessary for Filipinos to develop their fisheries; (a) to obtain a plentiful 
supply of fundamental food; (b) to reduce the importation of fish; (c) to 
add to the financial strength of the country by producing valuable export 
products, The natural resources are there; oils and other accessories are 
at hand; and intelligent labor for canneries is plentiful. It can be done. Let 
the fishing industry cease to be the step-child of the Philippines. 





FARM TENANCY AND COOPERATIVES IN 
| THE PHILIPPINES 


Leopo.po T. Ruiz 





OR centuries farm tenancy has been one of the main sources of misery 

and discontent in the rural areas of the Philippines. Basically it has 
been the cause of the agrarian disturbances which have so often seriously 
threatened the peace and security of the nation. Any insurance of the 
economic stability and general well-being of the people must therefore 
depend largely upon its satistactory solution. This brief study was under- 
taken primarily to throw more light on the prewar condition of this vexing 
problem, with the hope that it might serve as background material for a more 
wisely-planned economy in the postwar reconstruction of the Philippines. 

Although farm tenancy in the Philippines is definitely known to have been 

greatly fostered by the economic system which prevailed under the Spanish 
regime, concrete data relative to its status during that period seem to be 
totally lacking. It was not until the census of 1903 that more specific in- 
formation on the subject became available. According to this census,‘ out of © 
the 815,453 farms reported, 658,886 or 80.8 per cent were operated by their 
owners. Fifteen years later in the census? of 1918 the number of farms re- 
ported was 1,955,276, showing an increase of 1,139,823 or 139.7 per cent 
over the figure in the preceding census. Of the total number of farms re- 
corded for that year, 1,520,026 or 77.8 per cent were cultivated by their 
owners, while 435,240 or 22.2 per cent were operated by tenants; therefore, 
a decrease of 3 per cent in the proportion of farms cultivated by their owners 
and an increase of 3 per cent in the proportion of those operated under some 
form of tenancy. It is significant that in the census® of 1938, the number of 
farms reported was 1,634,726, showing a decided decrease of 320,550 or 
16.4 per cent below the figure in the census of 1918. Likewise, the number 
of farms cultivated by their owners was 804,786 or 49.2 per cent, showing a 
proportional decrease of 28.6 per cent below the figure for 1918 and 31.6 
per cent below the figure for 1903. The trend in the farm tenancy for the 
1903-1938 period may be seen more clearly in the following table: 


1 Census of the Philippine Islands: 1903. (United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1905), Vol. 4. 

2 Census of the Philippine Islands: 1918. (Manila, 1921), Vol. 3. 

° Census of the Philippines: 1939. (Manila, 1941), Vol. II. 
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Distribution of Farms by Tenure of the Farm Operator According to the Censuses of 
the Philippines for 1903, 1918 & 1938 


1903 5 1918 1938 


No.of %of No.of %of No.of %of 
Farms Total Farms Total Farms Total 
Owners 658,886 80.8 1,520,026 77.8 804,786 
Part Owners — — — 254,637 
Cash Tenants 14,678 61,996 3. 17,111 
Share Tenants 132,103 ‘ 256,517 +13. 547 ,954 
Labor Tenants 817 ; 6,259 ; = 
Non-Rentals 8 ,969 ; 110,478 : — 
Share-Cash Tenants _— —_ 8,652 
Farm Managers _— on 1,587 











Total 815,453 100.0 1,955.276 100.0 1,634,726 100.0 


“The rapid increase in the number of farms noted for the period from 1903 
to 1918 is believed to have been due chiefly to the construction of highways 
and other transportation facilities which characterized this era and also to 
the systematic campaign conducted by the Government to encourage the 
acquisition of homesteads; This increase, however, appears to have been only 
temporary in character, as may be seen in the great decrease already indi- 
cated for the succeeding twenty-year period./That this downward trend was 
not primarily due to the reversion of farms to the public domain, as some 
contend, is clearly shown in the fact that the decrease in the number of 
farms was most conspicuous in the most highly developed agricultural re- 
gions of Central Luzon.‘ Moreover, parallel with this decrease was the 
notable increase in the total area of agricultural land registered for the same 
period, It therefore seems obvious that the underlying cause of the decrease 
in the number of farms must be sought in the tendency toward greater con- 
centration of farms in the hands of fewer individuals and in the rapid increase 
in the number operated under some form of tenancy. The reduction in the 
number of farms operated by their owners from 1,520,026 in 1918 to 804,786 
in 1938, was accompanied by a corresponding increase in the number oper- 
ated by tenants from 435,250 to 575,303, not counting those operated by 
part owners, which numbered 254,637. It is clear that the efforts of the 
Philippine Government since the inception of the American regime to reduce 
farm tenancy to the minimum, have largely failed. 

The depressing social and economic conditions resulting from farm ten- 
ancy in the Philippines may be discerned in the widespread practice of usury 
and in the adverse living conditions of the rural population. Under the share 
system which represents the most widely practiced form of tenancy, in the 


4 The American Chamber of Commerce Journal, Manila, Oct. 1940, p. 7. 
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main two persons are directly involved, namely: the landlord or cacique,® 
and the tenant or common iao.* Centuries of dominance over the common 
tao has produced in the cacique an air of superiority and in his tenants an 
attitude of almost blind obedience or complete servility. Such a state of rela- 
tionship seems to have fostered the inordinate desire for gain on the part of 
the cacique, and has led to many nefarious practices, of which usury is the 
most rampant. The manner in which usury has victimized and practically 
kept the tenants in perpetual bondage despite the existing law against it 
may be clearly understood by the following practices which are found in 
practically all parts of the Philippines: (a) Inflation of capital by which the 
borrower signs a document which according to all appearances is legal, 
except that he receives an amount which may range from twenty to fifty per 
cent less than what is actually stated in the document; (2) Pacto de retro by 
which the transaction is drawn up in the form of an absolute sale, with op- 
tion to purchase the property sold and in which the borrower often receives 
less than the amount actually stated as the cost of the sale and takes the 
risk of losing the property if he cannot purchase it after one year; (3) Com- 
pulsory loan, by which the tenant is compelled under threat of expulsion to 
secure loans from his landlord at interest ranging from 14 to 20 per cent per 
annum; and, (4) Payment of interest in the form of produce instead of cash, a 
practice in which the rate of interest is figured at no less titan one hundred 
per cent. 

No study hag so far been made of the standard of living of the Filipino 
farm tenants as such. However, in 1934 Jose E. Velmonte and others con- 
ducted a study’ of the living conditions of some selected rural communities 
in the rice producing regions of the island of Luzon. Of the 240 families in- 
cluded in this study, 145 were farm owners; 76 were part owners; and 
only 19 were tenants. These families were working on farms ranging from 
less than one hectare to three hectares in area. The results of the study, 
therefore, may be considered as a fairly good picture on these farms of a 
standard of living that was close to the minimum/Of special interest was the 
finding that for all families studied the average value of goods used during 
the year was P 529.10 to a household of 5.66 persons. The value of all goods 
used was highest for owner families, being P 586.50 to a household of 5.51 


5 The word as it is used in the Philippines has a meaning somewhat like the word boss in the 
United States. In rural communities a cacique, aside from being a landlord, wields the influence of a 
petty chief, 

* The word to literally means man, but it has come to mean the man who toils with his hands. 
In this latter sense, it is used ordinarily to mean a farm tenant or a laborer. 

7 Jose E. Velmonte, et al, “Living conditions in farm homes in Mendez, Nunez; Amadeo, Cavite; 
Mangatarem, Pangasinan; and Camiling, Tarlac.” Philippine Agriculturist, 22; 745-76. 
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persons and lowest for tenant families being P 412.00 to a household of 5.48 
persons. Of the total value of goods used 45.6 per cent came directly from 
the farm chiefly in the form of food, housing, operation goods, and personal 
goods. Furthermore, of the’total annual income per family, 53.6 per cent was 
spent for food; 7 per cent for clothing; 8.7 per cent for housing; 1.2 per cent 
for furnishing and equipment; 8 per cent for operation goods; 1.3 per cent 
for the maintenance of health; 12.5 per cent for advancement; 5.8 per cent 
personal goods; and 2.1 per cent for miscellaneous needs. 

A later study made by Horacio C. Lava® of the levels of living in the 
Ilocos region revealed that the annual income per household of that region 
was only P 280.00, of which about one third was goods income and ap- 
proximately two thirds was money income. The daily food expense of an 
Ilocano rural worker was found to have been nine centavos, or an average 
of three centavos per meal. Sixty-seven per cent of the food expense was 
incurred for rice, and the food intake was found to have been inadequate to 
supply the energy required of a working man doing moderately hard work. 
There was too large a percentage of cereals consumed and not enough of 
fruits and vegetables. The diet was totally lacking in fatty foods, milk, and 
dairy products. It was also found that the mode of living in the entire region 
was very primitive, the shelter being no more than a bare protection from the 
sun and rain. The furniture as a whole was extremely crude, having an aver- 
age money value of only about P 70.00. The houses were devoid of any orna- 
ment or decoration, devoid even of the ordinary comforts of beds and soft 
chairs. The modern conveniences of electricity, gas, water and sewerage 
were found to have been totally lacking. 

The findings in the foregoing studies of areas which are considered typical 
of the country seem clearly to justify the conclusion that on the whole life 
in Philippine rural communities is one of wretchedness and misery. The farm 
tenants as well as the small property owners were not earning enough to 
maintain their families at subsistence level, owing mainly to the fact that 
rotation of crops was practically non-existent and the prevailing system has 
been the primitive one-crop type of agriculture.‘Moreover, because of lack of 
the necessary inducements and facilities to engage in some type of produc- 
tive non-agrarian work, the major portion of the tenant’s time during the year 
has usually been frittered away in idleness or in some form of vicious activ- 
ity, such as cock fighting and other forms of gambling. Furthermore, these 
adverse conditions have been aggravated by the fact that according to a 


* Horacio C. Lava, Levels of living in the Ilocos region. (Prepared for the Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Manila, 1938). 
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study made by Hester and Mabbun,® tenancy in the Philippines was a fixed 
status and therefore did not lead to farm ownership. The average farm 
tenant was found to have been 41 years old, well past a vigorous life for his 
class, and overburdened with debts. 

The foregoing is a prewar picture of farm tenancy in the Philippines. The 
unparalleled economic prosperity which was brought about chiefly by the 
free trade relations existing between the United States and the Philippines 
during some four decades of American regime appear to have had very 
little, if any, effect upon the small property owners and farm tenants through- 
out the country. It is true that some efforts have been exerted by the govern- 
ment to abolish usury, encourage more farm ownership and promote the gen- 
eral well-being of the tenants. But these efforts have usually been relegated 
to a position of secondary importance and consequently have received but 
halfhearted support from the people. The consuming task of the country 
was the production of sugar, gold, abaca, coconut, tobacco, embroideries, and 
a few other commodities which were in demand in the United States and 
served as the main source of the national income. It was not until after the 
passage of the Commonwealth Act providing for Philippine independence 
in 1946 and the eventual termination of the free trade arrangement between 
the two countries that the Filipino people came to realize fully the shaky 
foundation upon which their economic prosperity rested. In a desperate ef- 
fort to prevent the impending economic disaster, the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment quickly geared itself to the gigantic task of readjusting the entire 
Philippine economy under the shibboleth of economic self-sufficiency. For 
the first time the common sao, as the truly forgotten man in the midst of 
plenty, came to be one of the immediate concerns of the government. Thus 
the late President Quezon in his message!® to the Philippine National As- 
sembly on October 18, 1937 said in part: 

The Philippines have undoubtedly made great strides both in the field of politics 
and of economics during the last three decades. . . . But the main beneficiaries of this 
most remarkable progress are the rich and middle class. The rich can live in extrava- 
gant luxury. . . . The middle class have attained a higher standard of living as com- 
pared with that prevailing during the Spanish regime. . . . 

Sad to tell but it is none the less true, the same cannot be said of our laboring popu- 


lation. The men and women who till the soil or work in the factories are hardly bet- 
ter off now than they were during the Spanish regime. . . . As he works from sun- 


* E. D. Hester and P. Mabbun, “Some economic and social aspects of Philippine rice tenancies,” 
Philippine Agriculturist, 12; pp. 367-408, June, 1923. 

10 The Second Annual Report of the United States High Commissioner to the Philippine Islands. (United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington: 1939), p. 39. 
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rise to sundown his employer gets richer while he remains poor. He is the easy prey 
of the heartless usurer, because usury is still rampant everywhere despite legislative 
enactments intended to suppress it.” 


It was primarily due to the recognition of the problem of the common tao 
as something fundamental in the rural economy of the nation that the co- 
operative system became an important part of the Commonwealth program 
for the economic readjustment of the Philippines. According to official pro- 
nouncements, this system was by no means intended as a sort of panacea 
which might immediately cure all the socio-economic ills of the farmers, 
but only as a means considered most effective in bringing about a stable rural 
economy. There has been no desire on the part of the government to inter- 
fere with the existing private enterprise nor to weaken the rights of private 
property, but rather to promote more private enterprise under a cooperative 
form. 

The National Cooperative Administration was created shortly before the 
war for the purpose of promoting and coordinating all government activities 
relating to cooperatives. Its program included the promotion of farmers’ 
cooperatives, manufacturers’ cooperatives, retailers’ cooperatives and con- 
sumers’ cooperatives, enterprises which, if successful, should prove a great 
boon to the rural population. 

Farmers’ cooperatives were being formed for each major agricultural 
product, principally coconut, abaca, rice and tobacco. District cooperatives 
handling a particular product were to be grouped into a Federation of Co- 
operative Associations which would in turn, along with Federations of 
Cooperative Associations for other products, form a National Union of 
Cooperatives. The cooperatives for each of the agricultural products was 
being assisted financially by intermediate corporations created for each par- 
ticular product, such as the National Abaca and Other Fibers Corporation, 
the National Tobacco Corporation, and the National Coconut Corporation. 
Each intermediate corporation served as an agent for the cooperative associa- 
tion members in arranging bank credits by consolidating several small loans 
into one large loan. In addition, the operation of retail stores was being un- 
dertaken and credit mortgages of the members’ crops were being extended. 
This system, it was believed, would establish the necessary credit facilities 
which would greatly minimize if not entirely remove the usurious hold of the 
caciques and middle men upon the small farm owners and tenants. 

To solve the problem of marketing, farmers’ cooperatives were to oper- 
ate warehouses and prepare the farmers’ product for the market for the pur- 
pose of selling it wholesale on a commission basis. Profits from sales com- 
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missions were to be distributed to members of the cooperative, as patronage 
dividends. 

Under the cooperative system the farmers were to be taught not only the 
basic principles of the cooperative movement, but also the scientific method 
of production. Diversification of crops was to be greatly emphasized insteadof 
relying on the prevailing primitive method of cultivation and the one-crop 
type of agriculture. 

In order to provide the large bulk of the rural population with work during 
the off-season, manufacturers’ cooperatives were being organized. The Na- 
tional Footwear Cooperative Association formed among the Mariquina shoe- 
makers in Rizal Province was an initial step in this direction which was proving 
to be a great success. Cooperatives of homecraft industries were also being 
organized, especially in the weaving of cotton and sinamay textiles, the manu- 
facture of hats, mats, abaca rugs and slippers. 

Furthermore, earnest efforts were being exerted not only to encourage 
more farm ownership but also to curb the tendency among small land- 
owners to lose their farms. Decades of practical experience have sufficiently 
demonstrated to the Philippine Government the futility of encouraging 
the homesteaders permanently to own their farms unless they are given the 
needed assistance in the way of credit, marketing, and other facilities; and a 
more adequate protection once they have acquired their lands. The Buena- 
vista Estate in Bulacan and the Koronadal Colony in Mindanao were success- 
ful government land settlement undertakings conducted chiefly on the co- 
operative basis which had clearly shown the path that should be followed in 
this direction. 

What little has been achieved by the government-sponsored and subsidized 
cooperative movement in the Philippines has undoubtedly strengthened the 
case for this economic system as an effective means of solving the socio- 
economic problems of the rural population in the Philippines. Ffom time im- 
memorial, cooperation has largely been the basis of the Philippine rural 
economy, and the cooperative as a modern business enterprise has readily 
received and will undoubtedly: continue to receive the enthusiastic support of 
the Filipinos. The cooperative system is no longer a visionary idea. It has 
almost entirely eliminated farm tenancy, usury, unemployment and raised 
the general standards of living in Denmark, Sweden, Norway and other 
small agricultural countries like the Philippines. Under the more judicious 
government planning which is now being undertaken, the movement should 
likewise prove to be the most effective means of solving those rural prob- 
lems which have so baffled the people of the Philippines for centuries. 








THE PHILIPPINE BILL OF RIGHTS 
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RTICLE III of the Philippine Constitution is the Bill of Rights. It 

establishes the relationship of the individual to the State and defines 

the rights of the individual by limiting the lawful powers of the State. It is 
one of the most important political achievements of the Filipinos. 

The concept of a Bill of Rights, as such, is essentially an occidental prod- 
uct. For a number of centuries in British, French, and American political 
thought, there has grown the conviction that the rights of the individual must 
be preserved and safeguarded, not through the authority of an individual, 
not through membership in a particular group or party, not through reliance 
upon force of arms, but rather through the accepted processes of declared 
constitutional law. 

Manifestly, such a concept places a high value on the individual in rela- 
tion to the State. It also places a high value on law and its validity. The 
emphasis that is placed upon law carries with it a corresponding emphasis on 
the instruments of law. It places procedural values, as well-as limitations, on 
the legislative bodies that make the laws, and it places similar values and 
similar strictures on the judicial bodies that interpret the law and make pos- 
sible its enforcement. 

The adoption of this concept in the Philippines was not as easy as might 
be supposed. There were traditional modes of thought influencing the 
Filipino in other directions. The concept in the beginning was alien, and 
political experience and education had to be added to the characteristic 
Filipino outlook before the Bill of Rights concept could become second na- 
ture to the Filipino in his approach to the problems of group organization. 

The political history of the Philippines since the middle of the seven- 
teenth century was not conducive to this type of growth. Whatever the 
Filipino came to know of the liberty and the dignity of the individual under 
three centuries of Spanish domination was provoked rather than inspired. 
Spanish rule was absolute and, under it, the liberty of the individual became 
a matter of the grant of the ruler rather than the right of the ruled. It was a 
government of men, not of laws. The rights of the Filipinos, as rights, were 
no conspicuous part of Spanish political thought. 

The close identification of the Church with the State in the government 
of Spain’s Philippine colony was also an opposing factor to the growth of a 
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concept in which individual rights and individual freedom of judgment were 
paramount objectives. Actually, as'we shall point out later, some issues con- 
nected with the declaration of religious liberty provided the stormiest grounds 
for debate in connection with an explicit Bill of Rights. 

The structure of Philippine society and the early structure of Philippine 
political institutions also exerted an influence contrary to the broad basis of 
the Bill of Rights concept. Philippine society was organized largely around 
the “‘pariente”’ system, in which family relationship was the most important 
tie and the most important social obligation. While this was not developed 
strictly as the clan-family system in the Philippines, it did serve to make the 
position of the individual subservient to the wishes and needs of the group. 
Thus it served to minimize rather than emphasize the rights of the individual. 

In the political field, the relatively low level of mass political education 
under Spanish rule created a situation, quite naturally, in which individuals 
of pronounced political capacity assumed more than normal importance in 
the political life of the country. The element of political “‘leadership’’ be- 
came more conspicuous in many Filipino minds than the element of large 
scale participation in the affairs of government. In the political growth of 
the Philippines throughout the first thirty years of the twentieth century, one 
of the chief drawbacks to more rapid progress was the lack of an effective 
opposition party. It is in part out of the validity of opposition and the rights 
of opposition that the concept of the safeguard of the individual most sharply 
arises. The political strength of individuals like Mr. Quezon, for example, 
led many Filipinos to feel dependent upon such persons for their political 
security, rather than upon law itself. 

In the fourth decade of the present century, this principle of accepted 
leadership developed even further in the Philippines along lines not conducive 
to emphasis on the Bill of Rights concept. The apparent success of totalitar- 
ian organization, first in Italy and subsequently in Germany, coupled with the 
rise of the same concept in Spain and the growth of Falangism gave an 
emphasis in the Philippines to the power and authority of the State. The Phil- 
ippine Constitution, as it was eventually achieved in 1934, gave some expres- 
sion to this mode of political thought in the sweeping powers that were 
placed in the hands of the executive and in the several declarations of the 
paramountcy of the State in all matters pertaining to natural resources, 
economic organization, military service, and the responsibility and duty of 
the individual in relation to the State. Some of the provisions in the Philip- 
pine Constitution were patterned on German and Italian, rather than Anglo- 
Saxon models. It was against this tendency, also, that the concept of the im- 
portance of the Bill of Rights had to assert itself. 
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It was imperative also that the Bill of Rights, as developed, be essentially 
a Philippine and Filipino declaration. The Tydings-McDuffie Act, providing 
for the establishment of a Philippine Commonwealth and for eventual inde- 
pendence, made few stipulations in respect to the Philippine Constitution. It 
declared merely that the government to be set up must be republican in 
form, that certain mandatory provisions of the Tydings-McDuffie Act be 
incorporated in the Constitution in so far as they pertained to the Common- 
wealth or transitional period, and finally that “a Bill of Rights” should be 
included. The actual character of the Bill of Rights was not stipulated in the 
law. 

Likewise, during the period of drafting of the Constitution, American 
executives were scrupulous in refraining from bringing any pressure to bear 
on the Constitutional Convention. Governor General Frank Murphy de- 
clined the invitation to preside over the opening session so that his presence 
might not be interpreted as an American influence on the actual work of the 
Convention. Similarly, when several provisions of the Constitution were 
referred to the Attorney General of the United States for advice during the 
course of the Convention, the Attorney General’s office declined to give 
that advice on the ground that the Constitution must be expressive of Philip- 
pine, not American, concepts of government. 

It is, of course, true that the finished instrument required the approval of 
the President of the United States before it could be promulgated and this 
fact undoubtedly exerted a strong influence on the Constitution makers. 
Obviously they had no wish to include in the Constitution any measures 
that would provoke such strong disapproval in the United States that the 
President would be obliged to withhold his signature from the final document. 
This, however, was a negative influence, and, while it might explain why cer- 
tain measure were omitted from the Constitution, it does not explain why so 
many were included. In actual fact, the Bill of Rights of the Philippine Con- 
stitution is a conspicuous example of the degree to which the Filipinos went 
much further than would have been required for them to obtain American 
approval. 

The twenty-one stipulations in the Philippine Bill of Rights are there be- 
cause the Filipinos wanted to have them there. They are not there because 
the Filipinos were told that they had to put them there or ought to put them 
there. 

Nevertheless, while no direct American pressure was brought on the Con- 
vention, and while no American dictated any of the features that eventually 
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went into the Bill of Rights, the largest part of the Bill itself was derived 
from American sources, from American influences, and from Filipino experi- 
ence under American political structures. 

This statement should not be construed as overlooking the important 
fact that the first Philippine Constitution, the Malolos Constitution in 1898, 
included a Bill of Rights. The Malolos Constitution was essentially a pro- 
test against the abuses of Spanish rule. Naturally, for that reason, its stipula- 
tions as to the rights of the individual were stipulations against specific ex- 
pressions of tyranny as they had made themselves manifest during the Span- 
ish period. In making that protest, the drafters of the Malolos Constitution 
were influenced, of course, by the declarations of liberty in both France and 
the United States, and, consequently, echoes of that political philosophy are 
found at this time. The organization of the Bill of Rights, however, as a 
basic part of the organic law of the land was to come somewhat later. 

There is a parallel in some respects between the limited provisions of the 
Bill of Rights in the Malolos Constitution and the Bill of Rights of the 
American Constitution. Actually, of course, the Bill of Rights in the Ameri- 
can Constitution is somewhat larger than the first ten amendments that 
usually bear this name. The safeguards of the position of the individual are 
set up not merely in the ten amendments, but conspicuously. in Article I of 
the American Constitution. The first ten amendments, however, were an 
undertaking to expand the conceptual safeguards in Article I and it is not sur- 
prising to discover that in the American Bill of Rights there are several 
provisions arising directly out of reaction to the abuses of pre-revolutionary 
colonial rule in the American colonies. Some of those provisions are not to 
be found subsequently in the Philippine Bill of Rights of 1934, just as some 
of the reaction against Spar ‘sh rule found in the Malolos Constitution is not 
to be found in the Philippine organic law after the lapse of more than three 
decades. 

Article II of the Bill of Rights in the American Constitution, for example, 
declares that the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed. This is a specific reaction to the disarmament of the colonial popu- 
lation. In that amendment, however, it was based upon the assumption that a 
“‘well-regulated militia” was needed for the preservation of the State. The 
right of the people to bear arms had ceased to be an issue in the Philippines 
by 1934 and consequently only the conceptual basis for this stipulation re- 
mains in the Philippine Constitution and is not a part of the Bill of Rights. 
It appears rather in the declaration of principles which forms Article II of 
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the Philippine Constitution. Section 2 of that article reads: 


The defense of the State is a prime duty of Government and in the fulfillment of 
this duty, all citizens may be required by law to render personal military or civil 
service. 


This obviously emphasizes not merely the right to bear arms, but the duty 
to bear arms and to render service to the State. 

Article III of the American Bill of Rights prohibits the quartering of 
soldiers without the consent of property owners. This also arose in the 
United States out of pre-revolutionary conditions and was not an issue in the 
Philippines. t 

There is one other phase of the Bill of Rights in the American Constitu- 
tion that does not appear in the Philippine Constitution. The new American 
union was a federation and consequently the last part of the American Bill of 
Rights related to the reservation of powers to the States or to the people as 
opposed to the federation, There is first, the stipulation that the enumeration 
of rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage other rights retained 
by the people. There is the collateral declaration that powers not delegated 
to the federation are reserved to the States or to the people. The Philippine 
State is not a federation and consequently the issue of delegation of powers 
did not arise. The question of enumeration of rights and disparagement of 
others is covered in the Philippine Constitution by a very broad stipulation 
that is also contained in the declaration of principles (Article II, Section 1) 
rather than in the Bill of Rights. This section declared: 


Sovereignty resides in the people and a// government authority emanates from them 
(Author’s italics). 


Obviously, with this stipulation that “all authority emanates from the peo- 
ple,” it was unnecessary in the Philippine Bill of Rights to assert that rights 
not enumerated were retained by the people. 

The Bill of Rights in the American Constitution, therefore, did not and 
could not serve as an exact model for the Filipinos. From the American 
Bill of Rights, the Filipinos took those provisions relating to the position of 
the individual in the courts (with three essential differences that will be 
noted later on). The questions of the rights of the people in relation to the 
State were covered broadly elsewhere in the Philippine Constitution and the 
specific provisions that arose out of the American colonial status were ig- 
nored. 

There was, however, another model and another American source on 
which the Filipinos could draw heavily for the actual form that the Bill of 
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Rights was to take. This source was the Organic Act of the Philippines, 
commonly called the Jones Law. It was Public Act 240 of the 64th Congress, 
August 29, 1916. 

In this Act, the American Congress set up for the Philippines a charter of 
essential autonomy and defined vigorously the rights and position of the in- 
dividual in relation to the State. No part of the Jones Law is actually called 
the Bill of Rights, but Section 3 of this Act is extensive in its definition of 
the position of the individual, and is, in effect therefore, a Bill of Rights. 
There are nineteen provisions in the Section. This Section of the Jones Law 
resolves itself into two parts. Fourteen of the provisions relate specifically to 
the individual. Five of them relate largely to the functions of legislation or 
taxation. The fourteen provisions relating to the individual appear in the Bill 
of Rights of the Philippine Constitution. The other provisions appear else- 
where in the Philippine instrument. 

In connection with the declaration in respect to religious liberty, the Jones 
Law also stipulated that public funds might not be used for the support of a 
religious sect. This does not appear in the Philippine Bill of Rights, but it 
does appear in the Philippine Constitution in almost the same form as that 
in the Jones Law in Article VI, Section 13 (3). This particular stipulation in 
the Jones Law also contains a provision that plural or polygamous marriage 
is not to be sanctioned by law. This stipulation does not appear at any point 
in the Philippine Constitution. In actual practice in the Philippines, plural 
marriage is specifically established under Moslem religious law in a com- 
munity of more than a half million Moros. The stipulation of the Jones Law 
merely provided that such a religious law should not become a part of the 
statutory law of the entire archipelago. It had been established before that 
time and has subsequently been many times reiterated that where no con- 
flict exists there shall be no interference with customary or religious law in 
any minority. Presumably, the Filipinos did not find it necessary to raise 
this issue in drafting their own Bill of Rights. 

The other provisions of Section III of the Jones Law that do not appear in 
the Philippine Bill of Rights relate to the legislative function. There is first 
a stipulation that no money shall be paid out of the treasury, except in pur- 
suance of an appropriation by law. This appears in the Philippine Constitu- 
tion in Article VI, Section 13 (2). The Jones Law also stipulated that the 
rule of taxation should be uniform. This appears in Article VI, Section 
14 (1), in the Philippine Constitution. In defining the legislative function, the 
Jones Law stipulated that there should be only one subject in a legislative bill 
and that this subject should be expressed in the title. In the Jones Law, this 
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is tied up to the “Bill of Rights.” In the Philippine Constitution, it appears 
in relation to the legislature, as Section 12 of Article VI. The Jones Law also 
specified that taxes for special purposes should be treated as special funds for 
those purposes. This is in the Philippine Constitution in Article VI, Section 
13, but not in the Bill of Rights. 

These differences between the Philippine Bill of Rights and Section 3 of the 
Jones Law are enumerated to point out the fact that the Filipinos, in drafting 
their Constitution, had a very sharp idea of what ought to be included in a 
Bill of Rights. That part of the Jones. Law that pertained to matters other 
than the safeguard of the status of the individual was taken out of the Bill of 
Rights and put in other sections where it pertained. In this way, the exact 
character of the Philippine Bill of Rights was more sharply expressed and 
greater unity was achieved. 

The Filipinos had had, of course, more than thirty-five years of life and 
government under American rule and so they were able to draw on the 
Jones Law and on the Constitution of the United States for the provisions 
relating to the place of the individual in the State that did not necessarily ap- 
pear either in Section 3 of the Jones Law or in the American Bill of Rights. 
How these thought processes were at work in developing the Philippine 
instrument may be traced by analyzing the Philippine Bill of Rights and 
looking for the sources from which either the idea or even the phraseology 
may have been taken. Here is its content, provision by provision. 

The first paragraph states that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law. The due process clause, of course, de- 
rives directly from the Bill of Rights of the American Constitution. The 
Philippine Bill of Rights goes on, however, to state “nor shall any person be 
denied the equal protection of the law.” This equal protection clause is in the 
Jones Law, Section 3, but it is not in the United States Bill of Rights. It ap- 
pears in the American Constitution at a much later date in the Fourteenth 
Amendment (1865). The equal protection clause, therefore, is a valuable 
contribution to the political thought that the Filipinos have taken from 
American political experience. 

Paragraph 2 and paragraph 3 of the Philippine Bill of Rights decree the 
protection of private property against public use without just compensation 
and the protection against search and seizure. These provisions appear both 
in the Jones Law and in the Bill of Rights of the American Constitution. 

The Philippine Bill of Rights then goes much further than either of the 
American sources to indicate further individual rights that may not be in- 
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fringed by the State. Enumeration of these rights reflects, perhaps, the recol- 
lection of abuses under the Spanish regime. Paragraph 4 stipulates that there 
should be no impairment of the liberty of abode and of change of that abode 
within the limits prescribed by law. Section 5 provides that the privacy of 
communication and correspondence shall be inviolable, except upon court 
order or in the requirements of public safety. Paragraph 6 stipulates that the 
right to form associations or societies for purposes not contrary to law shall 
not be abridged. 

These important provisions do not appear in the organic laws of American 
origin and consequently should be recognized as a specific effort on the part 
of the Filipinos to define more accurately the rights of the individual and to 
provide against their impairment. 

Paragraph 7 of the Philippine Bill of Rights is the “freedom of religion” 
declaration. In stipulating that there shall be no established religion and 
that freedom of worship shall be enjoyed, the Philippine Constitution fol- 
lows exactly the Bill of Rights of the American Constitution. It adds, how- 
ever, one important stipulation that is not in the American Constitution. This 
is the additional safeguard: ‘No religious test shall be required for the exer- 
cise of civil or political rights.” The origin of this particular concept is, of 
course, English Common Law. It does not appear in the American Constitu- 
tion, but does appear, specifically, in the Jones Law, Section 3, paragraph 14. 

Paragraph 8 of the Philippine Bill of Rights stipulates that no law shall be 
passed abridging freedom of speech or of the press, or of the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and petition the government for redress of 
grievances. This is taken directly from the American Constitution and from 
the Jones Law. 

The next provision of the Philippine Bill of Rights (9), is a stipulation 
that no law granting a title of nobility shall be enacted and that no person in 
public office may receive an emolument of any sort from a foreign State. 
This is, obviously, to safeguard the individual against the creation of a titled 
aristocracy. It appeared in the Jones Law in Section 3, paragraph 9, but is 
not a part of the Bill of Rights of the American Constitution. It appears, 
however, in almost the same form as it came to have subsequently in the 
Philippine Bill of Rights, in the American Constitution, Article I, Section 9. 
The transference of this stipulation to the Bill of Rights is a reflection of the 
Filipinos’ objection to titled nobility based on experience. 

The Philippine Bill of Rights in paragraph 10 stipulates that no law impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts shall be passed. This is obviously an attempt 
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to safeguard the economic position of the individual and it does not appear in 
the United States Constitution. It is, however, a part of the Bill of Rights in 
the Jones Law (Section 3, paragraph 5). 

The remainder of the Philippine Bill of Rights deals primarily with the 
rights of the citizen under law and in relation to law. Most of these provi- 
sions are in the Jones Act. Some are in the American Bill of Rights. Others 
are in Section 9, Article I of the American Constitution. We will note 
briefly, both the sources and the variations from them. 

Paragraph 11 of the Philippine Bill of Rights is the provision forbidding the 
enactment of an ex post facto law or a bill of attainder. This is not in the 
United States Bill of Rights, but it is in Article I, Section 9 of the American 
Constitution and it is also in the Jones Act, Section 3, paragraph 8. In this 
connection, however, it is interesting to note that the Jones Law forbid the 
passage of any law of primogeniture. This stricture does not appear in the 
Philippine Bill of Rights, nor elsewhere in the Philippine Constitution. 

Paragraph 12 of the Philippine Bill of Rights is the prohibition against 
imprisonment for debt and it adds a prohibition against imprisonment for 
non-payment of poll tax. This paragraph is a variation from the American 
sources. Imprisonment for debt is not mentioned in the Bill of Rights of the 
American Constitution. The prohibition does appear in the Jones Act (Sec- 
tion 3, paragraph 6), but that provision does not mention non-payment of poll 
tax. This is a reflection of the local contest in the Philippines over the issue 
of the cedula or registration tax, and is an attempt to provide a constitutional 
safeguard against its abuse. 

Paragraph 13 of the Philippine Bill of Rights goes on from this point to 
establish a prohibition against involuntary servitude in any form except as 
punishment for a crime. This provision had existed in the Jones Law as 
paragraph 12 of Section 3 but of course it is not in the Bill of Rights in the 
American Constitution. The phraseology of the Philippine Bill at this point, 
~ however, is taken over almost entirely from the Thirteenth Amendment to 
the American Constitution, which authorized the abolition of slavery. 

Paragraph 14 of the Philippine Bill of Rights deals with the suspension of 
the privilege of habeas corpus and prohibits such a suspension except when 
it is required for public safety. This also is not in the American Bill of 
Rights, but is in the American Constitution in Section 9, Article I and ap- 
pears again in Section 3 of the Jones Act. 

Paragraphs 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20 of the Philippine Bill of Rights are 
the specific safeguards in respect to criminal procedure. They follow very 
closely the ideas and the phraseology of the Bill of Rights in the American 
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Constitution. Those safeguards include the provision for due process of 
law, no excessive bail, speedy and public trial, knowledge of the nature of 
the complaint, the meeting of witnesses face to face, the right of subpoena, 
the prohibition against self-incrimination, against excessive fines, cruel and 
unusual punishment, and double jeopardy. The Philippine Bill of Rights 
differs conspicuously from the provisions of the American Constitution in 
this field in that it does not include the right of trial by jury, nor does it 
stipulate that defense counsel shall be supplied. There was some debate in 
the Philippine Constitutional Convention over the issue of jury trial and it 
was the consensus that the Philippine judicial system did not require this 
provision to safeguard the rights of the individual. The confidence of the 
Filipino in the integrity of his own courts is a substantial witness to his 
political progress. 

Now while the Philippine Bill of Rights left out this provision, it added two 
other statements in respect to legal concepts that are not to be found in either 
the Jones Act or in the American Constitution. Paragraph 17 of the Philip- 
pine Bill of Rights, which outlines the other stipulations in respect to criminal 
cases, opens with the significant clause, “‘in all criminal procedures, the ac- 
cused shall be presumed to be innocent until the contrary is proved.” This 
of course is a basic concept in English Common Law, but it does not appear 
in the instruments of American constitutional law and had not been declared 
as a part of the constitutional law in the Philippines until the adoption of the 
Bill of Rights. This is, in itself, a sharp and significant break, not merely 
with most of the concepts of law in Asia, but also with much of the practice 
of law in the non-Anglo-Saxon countries of the Western world. 

Equally striking is the concluding provision of the Philippine Bill of Rights. 
It declares, “Free access to the courts shall not be denied to any person by 
reason of poverty.”’ Presumably, this safeguard is included by inference in 
the provision of equal protection of the laws. The period of the adoption of 
the Philippine Constitution, however, was a period of acute social conscious- 
ness and the drafters of the Philippine Constitution felt definitely that this 
consciousness should be carried over into the Bill of Rights. 

This social aspect of the Bill of Rights is only one illustration of the degree 
to which the whole Bill of Rights concept had become dynamic in the Philip- 
pines. The debates over this part of the Constitution were among the best in 
the whole course of the Convention and it was obvious that the Fil- 
ipinos were not only willing to abide by the stipulations of the Tydings- 
McDuffie Bill, and to include a Bill of Rights, but were eager to make this 
Bill of Rights expressive of their own vigorous concept of a healthy State. 
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We have often spoken of the period of our administration in the Philippines 
as a period of tutelage. The fashion in which the Bill of Rights emerged, no 
less than the thing itself, demonstrated admirably that some of the best of 
the lessons in government that we were prepared to offer had been well 
learned. 

It should not be thought, however, that the provisions of this Bill of Rights 
were either stampeded or rubber-stamped through the Convention. There 
were important controversies and major issues were openly debated. 

The point at which differences of opinion were sharpest was in the rela- 
tionship of Church and State. It should be remembered that the Philippines is 
overwhelmingly Roman Catholic and the Constitutional Convention re- 
flected in part that religious character. There appeared to be rather general 
agreement that there should be separation of Church and State in principle, 
but tliere was nevertheless a strong demand that the Constitution should con- 
tain some provision for religious instruction in the Philippine educational sys- 
tem. Some pressure was brought to bear on the Convention (chiefly through 
the wives of delegates, as a matter of fact) to include such a provision in the 
Bill of Rights. Eventually, however, the issue was compromised. Religious 
instruction was left out of the Bill of Rights altogether and another part of the 
Constitution provides for optional, not compulsory, religious instruction. 

No small influence was exerted at this point by the prestige and the per- 
sonalities of both Manual Quezon and Governor General Frank Murphy. 
President Quezon had returned to the Catholic Church after a period of 
withdrawal from it and had been constantly urged to take a strong position 
on behalf of the faith that he had again embraced. Mr. Quezon made it very 
plain, however, that he subscribed whole-heartedly to a genuine separation of 
Church and State. The influence of Governor General Murphy was also an 
important factor, although it was exercised very indirectly. Governor Gen- 
eral Murphy was known in the Philippines to be a devout Roman Catholic. 
He was ardent in his faith and was a model of religious devotion. Neverthe- 
less, the Governor General had had occasion to make it very plain that he 
subscribed fully to the complete separation of Church and State and that he 
did not regard his office as susceptible to religious interpretation. His own 
conduct was an object lesson to the effect that personal religious devotion 
and a political concept divorced from religious authority were entirely com- 
patible. His success in carrying through that divorce had an effect on Filipino 
thinking. 

Another point at issue in the drafting of the Philippine Bill of Rights was 
the basic issue of freedom of speech and publication. There was a strong 
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undercurrent of sentiment in the Constitutional Convention for more drastic 
curbs on the press than those that were in operation in the Philippines, and 
therefore a reluctance to make too sweeping commitments in the Constitu- 
tion. Eventually, however, this controversy was lifted out of the realm of a 
debate on the merits of the so-called “Gag Law” in the Philippines to a dis- 
cussion of the whole principle of freedom of expression. The advocates of 
a complete guarantee of freedom of speech won the day overwhelmingly. 

In the whole of the thinking in respect to the Philippine Constitution, there 
was another very deep-seated controversy that seldom came to the surface, 
but that was in the minds of many delegates. The very action of drafting a 
constitution itself was the outgrowth of strong Filipino nationalism. It was 
only natural, therefore, that this nationalism should conceive of a strong and 
dynamic State. In a sense, therefore, there was a conflict in the minds of the 
Filipinos between the concept of a very vigorous State on the one hand and 
a strong position for individuals within it on the other. The Constitution, 
for example, stresses the republican character of the State. It emphasizes the 
authority of the State over the individual. It does not declare that the govern- 
ment of the Philippines is to be democratic, except by implication. It is at 
this point that the Philippine Bill of Rights emerges as the most important 
of those implications. It is the Bill of Rights that establishes that a strong 
State shall be made up of strong individuals whose position, whose rights, 
and whose privileges are secured by the declared processes of constitutional 
law. 

This, in itself, involves an even larger concept. It involves the accepted 
belief that the liberty of the individual is to be achieved through a govern- 
ment of laws. This was a break with the earlier history of the Philippines. 
It was a strong break with contemporary European political thought at the 
time that the Constitution was drafted. 

The Philippine Constitution and its Bill of Rights, in this respect, is the in- 
dication that the Filipinos could and did take from the United States the very 
best thing that we had to give. 
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HIS special issue on the Philippines has been prepared with the collabo- 

ration of the East Indies Institute of America, 15 West 77th Street, New 

York City, which enlisted the cooperation of its membership to write articles 
on the Philippines, as indicated in the introduction to the issue. 
Information about the East Indies Institute and its activities: 
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east Asia, as well as some Supporting Members, and a few Honorary, Cor- 
responding, Associate and Life Members, who are generally interested in 
the area. 

Annual dues: Active (Professional): $3; Supporting: $10. Life Member- 
ship: $100. Apart from individuals, Supporting Members include: Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, American Museum of Natural History, Arnold 
Arboretum, Buffalo Museum of Science, Columbia University, Coolidge 
Foundation, Denver Art Museum, Viking Fund and Yale University. 

FINANCED By: Grants, donations and membership dues. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To stimulate or conduct scholarly studies and research relating to the 
Malay Archipelago, the Malay Peninsula, the Philippines, Burma, 
Siam and French Indo-China. 

2. To serve as a bond of union among scholars and cultural institutions in 
the United States and in Southeast Asia for purposes of collaboration 
and coordination of information and research. 

3. To promote in the United States better knowledge of Southeast Asia, 
its cultures and peoples. : 

4. To cooperate in furnishing scholarships and fellowships and to extend 

any other aid to students of Southeast Asia and its culture and to 

students from Southeast Asia who wish to study in the United States. 
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5. To publish and to encourage the publication of books, pamphlets, pe- 
riodicals and articles dealing with Southeast Asia. 


ACTIVITIES 


In addition to the research projects outlined below, the Institute is develop- 
ing five services: 

1. A research service for scholars and institutions. 

2. A research and information service for government agencies. 

3. Services to publishers in examining and advising on manuscripts pre- 
sented to them, which deal with Southern Asia. 

4. An extensive general educational service. 

5. Services of all kinds to its own members, including regular bi-monthly 
dinners where discussions are opened by specialists in the various 
fields. 


RESEARCH PRojECTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Bibliography: A complete bibliographical card index on Southeast Asia is 
being built up, arranged by regions and subjects. A selected Bibliography 
on Southeast Asia of about 1500 titles has been prepared in cooperation 
with the American Council of Learned Societies, and is to be published. 

Survey of Studies on Southeast Asia at American Universities and Colleges: This 
Survey, published August, 1943, has been distributed to all organizations, 
institutions and learned societies interested in Southeast Asia, as well as to 
American universities and colleges. Copies are available, upon request. 

Specialists and Lecturers on Southeast Asia: In connection with the above 
Survey, the Institute has compiled and recently published a 75-page book- 
let of lecturers on Southeast Asia and adjacent regions, giving full details 
of lecturers and the subjects of their proposed lectures and courses. Copies 
of this are available, upon request. 

The Institute is also building up a file of specialists in various fields of 
study relating to Southeast Asia, and has cooperated with other organizations 
in building up their files of experts with specialized regional knowledge of 
Southeast Asia. 

List of Monuments in the Netherlands East Indies: Upon the request of the 
Committee on the Protection of Monuments, a comprehensive list was 
prepared of monuments in the Netherlands East Indies which should be 
protected by reason of their cultural value or their religious importance for 
the local population. The actual locations of these monuments were sub- 
sequently indicated on maps supplied by the Committee. 
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Adat Law: The Institute, in collaboration with the Netherlands Information 
Bureau, is producing an edited and annotated English translation of Be- 
ginselen en Stelsel van het Adatrecht, by Dr. B. Ter Haar, which is an intro- 
duction to Indonesian Customary Law, Adat. Dr. A. Arthur Schiller and 
Dr. E. Adamson Hoebel are in charge of this project, which will be the 
first work ever published on the subject in the English language. 

The Kalingas, Their Institutions and Custom Law, by Dr. R. F. Barton. A 
mimeographed edition was produced with the help of the Department of 
the Interior, and a number of copies distributed to government agencies, 
libraries and scholars. 

Animistic Beliefs and Religious Practices of the Javanese: The Institute trans- 
lated and edited a collection of papers on this subject, based on lectures 
given in Sumatra by Raden Supatmo, for the benefit of administrators of 
the United States Rubber Company there. Mimeographed copies are avail- 
able, upon request. 

Prehistoric Research in Indonesia: The Institute’s Research Secretary has re- 
cently completed this 96-page manuscript, which will be published in 
“Science and Scientists in the Netherlands Indies” (edited by Drs. Honig 
and Verdoorn), and separately in the form of réprints. 

Other Publications: The Institute has cooperated in the publication of the 
following: The Structure of Netherlands Indian Economy, Dr. J. H. Boeke 
(Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942), and The People of Alor: A Socio- 
Psychological Study of an East Indian Island, Dr. Cora Du Bois (University 
of Minnesota Press, 1944). The November 1942 issue of the Far East- 
ERN QUARTERLY contained a series of articles on Southeast Asia con- 
tributed by members of the Institute. 

Exhibitions: Several exhibitions have been organized by the Institute, for 
example: “Designs and Techniques in Textiles of the East Indies,” New 
York, January 22nd to March 10th 1942; an Exhibition on the East Indies 
shown in 1942 at the Library of Congress; and an Exhibition on the Arts 
of the East Indies, at the Century Association, New York, December 10th 
1942 to January 8th 1943. The Institute was instrumental in helping to 
build up the permanent collection of Indonesian Art at the Buffalo Museum 
of Science. 

Bi-Annual Report 1941-43; Available upon request, and giving summary of 
activities, names of all members, financial statements, etc. 

Future Work: Apart from development of the research services mentioned 
above, the Institute is now working on a detailed program of suggested 
post-war research in Southeast Asia. It is hoped that this will result in 
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the publication of a “Guide for Research and Study on Southeast Asiatic 
Cultures and Peoples,”’ which will be composed of 16 separate research 
guides on the following areas: Assam; Burma; Siam; French Indo- 
China; British Malaya; Andaman and Nicobar Islands; Sumatra and 
adjacent islands; islands west of Sumatra; Java and Madura; Bali and 
Lombok; Lesser Sunda Islands; Borneo; Celebes and adjacent islands; 
Moluccas, Southwest and Southeast Islands; Philippines; Formosa;—each 
guide to deal with the following subjects: anthropo-geography, physical 
anthropology, languages, archaeology, history, ethnography and ethnol- 
ogy, religion, literature, culture contacts and applied anthropology, main 
centers of study, bibliography. The Institute believes that planned research 
is urgently needed, if, during the accelerated process of cultural levelling 
likely to take place in the post-war period, important information is not 
to be lost for science forever. It is hoped that the suggested research program 
may also contribute to future international collaboration in the Southeast 
Asiatic field. 
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The time for decision. By SuMNer WE LLEs. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers Publishers, 1944. vii, 431 p. $3.00. 


U. S. war aims. By Wa.TER LippMaANnNn. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1944. 235 p. $1.50. 


In The time for decision Sumner Welles combines a résumé of the diplo- 
matic history of the past quarter of a century and a detailed account of his 
famous visit to Europe in 1940 with a series of suggestions for the settlement 
of some of the more pressing international problems of today. The historical 
and descriptive portion of the work gives a good background for the specific 
plans. Mr. Welles’ views on the Versailles Treaty and the League are of 
much interest at the moment. He feels that the victorious powers should 
either have given more positive aid to democracy in Germany or have had 
much more stringent armed occupation and supervision of the country and 
that later difficulties arose largely from the failure to adhere to either plan. 
On the whole he appears to favor the second school though he does not make 
a final decision. He stresses the unfortunate consequences of failure to reach 
agreements on post-war problems before the close of the war—a matter for 
present consideration if it is not already too late. 

The special areas discussed are Latin America, Eastern Europe and the 
Near East, Japan and Eastern Asia, the Soviet Union and Germany. Of these 
chapters the first and last will probably hold the greatest interest for Mr. 
Welles’ readers. Latin America has been the field in which he has done some 
of his most conspicuous work. He is able to give first hand instances of the 
development of the Good Neighbor policy, which he ascribes almost entirely 
to President Roosevelt though he admits that the Hoover administration made 
a definite effort to promote better feeling—an effort vitiated by the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff. Mr. Welles is enthusiastic about the conferences and joint 
action in the Americas since 1939 though he is much disturbed over our pres- 
ent relations with Argentina. While he criticizes the Argentine government 
he also disapproves of our State Department’s use of recognition as a diplo- 
matic weapon. 

His material on Japan and China has perhaps less interest, for his know]- 
edge of the area seems less intimate, though he was in our embassy in Tokyo 
for two years during the first World War. In general the matters discussed 
are those already familiar. Internal problems in China, though hinted at, are 
touched on very lightly. Nationalism in Eastern Asia after the war and Mr. 
Welles’ suggestions for international trusteeship in colonial areas are two 
topics of importance. 
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Plans for dealing with post-war Germany are certain to arouse discussion. 
Mr. Welles thinks German foreign policy has been shaped by the domina- 
tion of the German General Staff from 1864 to today. He believes that this 
group has plans for a third World War well started. His solution for this is 
the dismemberment of Germany, long time military and economic control 
of the country or countries and a very gradual return to self-government. 

He believes in encouraging the “salutary forces” in German life but gives 
little space to them. The proposed dismemberment would include the inde- 
pendence of Austria, the assignment of East Prussia to Poland with transfer 
of population under international supervision, and the division of Germany 
proper into three states along lines which Mr. Welles thinks would be well 
balanced industrially and agriculturally. Mr. Welles reasons well at this 
point and attempts to answer objections. Many of his readers, however, like 
the present reviewer, will no doubt find it hard to accept this plan as a means 
to lasting peace. 

The description of the “‘Mission to Europe” on which Mr. Welles was 
sent by Mr. Roosevelt in February and March of 1940 to ascertain whether 
there was any basis for negotiating a just and durable peace is absorbing. The 
accounts of the individuals interviewed are of great interest. Conversations 
in London and Paris are not given in much detail, partly for reasons con- 
nected with the conduct of the war and partly because some of the partici- 
pants are now in German hands. Especially significant is the author’s belief 
that Italy was brought into the war primarily by the will of Mussolini. Many 
Fascist officials, including Count Ciano, were violently against Italy’s en- 
trance as was the Italian General Staff, according to Mr. Welles’ informants. 
In Germany he was struck particularly with the closed minds of the leaders 
and their complete justification of Germany’s actions to date, their hatred of 
England and their decision to dominate Europe by military victory. He felt 
that the answer to the peace of Europe rested with Germany. Perhaps a 
decisive stand by the United States might have made some difference even 
in March 1940 but in Mr. Welles’ judgment our government lacked the 
popular support needed for strong action. 

Throughout the book the necessity of an international organization is 
emphasized. In his final chapters Mr. Welles lays down a plan for such an 
organization framed on lines similiar to those later proposed at Dumbarton 
Oaks. There are some differences. Mr. Welles’ Executive Council, which is 
comparable to the Security Council of the Dumbarton Oaks plan, gives 
representation to the smaller states on an avowedly regional basis. The 
regional system appears also in the plans for use of force to maintain order. 
There are also plans for an International Trusteeship in colonial areas which 
replaces the mandates system of the League of Nations. This Trusteeship is 
to supervise existing colonial administrations as well as new post-war ones, 
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a suggestion which raises questions of some delicacy. Mr. Welles stresses 
the urgent need for establishing at once a Provisional Executive Council 
for the United Nations and feels that this should have been done some time 
ago. 

Finally he pleads with the United States to build a logical and consistent 
foreign policy with a series of objectives dealing with peace, security and 
freedom of development and trade. The first step toward this is establishment 
of our international organization at once. Through active participation in this 
organization the United States can carry out the specific policies which he ad- 
vocates to promote the growth of democratic government throughout the 
world. ; 

The book is bound to arouse questions and sometimes disagreements in the 
mind of the reader especially as to the treatment of Germany. Though read- 
ers will differ as to details most will, no doubt, accept the strong plea for 
world organization and join Mr. Welles in earnest efforts to achieve it. 

Mr. Lippmann’s U. S. war aims is an extension of the ideas developed 
last year in his U. S. foreign policy. He surveys our relations with Japan and 
China in much greater detail than in that volume. These relations are based 
on the Open Door policy which Mr. Lippmann feels arises essentially from 
our dislike of imperialism and our belief in liberty. He discusses once more 
the areas of our vital interest the invasion of which by aggressors has brought 
us into war. He pleads for a military and diplomatic policy to support otr 
fundamental judgments. He finds in the world great areas of common inter- 
est, the Atlantic community, the Russian orbit and the Chinese orbit with 
perhaps also Indian and Moslem communities not yet clearly defined. Peace 
will be maintained by recognizing the three orbits first named, strengthening 
them through internal alliances and having them cooperate with one another. 
Mr. Lippmann does not believe that a political international organization is 
practicable at present but thinks that friendly relationships between the 
three great communities can bring peace. He attacks the Wilsonian prin- 
ciples, especially self-determination of small nations and reduction of arma- 
ments, as actually dangerous to peace. In fact he finds peace coming from 
military alliances which he feels can be made more stable than those of the 
past. The ideas given here will prove not unfamiliar to readers of U. S. 
foreign policy and are thought provoking though they will probably not meet 
instant and widespread acceptance. 

Mary S. Benson 


Milwaukee-Downer College 


A guide to naval strategy. By Bernarp Broptk. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. 314 pp. $2.75. 


Lt. Commander Bernard Brodie, USNR, has already displayed his talents 
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in Sea power in the machine age. It was no surprise when he produced his ex- 
cellent treatise on Naval strategy. The same painstaking systematic scholar- 
ship is apparent in his second book that characterizes the first. 

Brodie is orthodox and he has built on the foundations of unchallenged 
authorities such as Mahan. But he is not an unquestioning disciple of any 
school; he has kept watch over recent events and has carried his work almost 
within earshot of the current sea and air battles in the Pacific. Consequently, 
he has made another contribution to naval literature. 

It is most encouraging to see reserve officers who are able to write and 
who have first hand opportunities of obtaining naval information, produce 
books which give the American public the benefit of their own observations 
of naval operations. In one passage Mr. Brodie laments that just as the 
American nation becomes the preponderant sea-air power Americans seem 
almost indifferent to their priceless heritage. The one sure way to overcome 
their indifference is to develop a score or more writers of Brodie’s caliber. 

The chapter “The tools of sea power” describes all types of combat ships, 
including landing crafts, which made it possible to land and supply armies on 
hostile shores without benefit of ports and harbor facilities. The German 
under-estimate of Anglo-American ability to supply a modern army without 
possession of a harbor made possible the quick conquest of France. The 
chapter on “Command of the sea” illustrates present methods of controlling 
sea-borne communications. It brings Mahan’s explanation of control of the 
sea up to date. The chapter ‘“‘Defense of shipping” reveals the startling sim- 
ilarity of the problems confronting the admirals of 1944 and the admirals of 
1804. The chapter on “‘Land and sea operations’ emphasizes interesting 
similarities and equally interesting and more important, differences between 
land and sea warfare. The chapter on “‘Bases’’ falls a little short of the au- 
thor’s usual performance, although he makes clear the most important point, 
that it is not the bases but the surface and air ships operating from them 
that are the real striking force. It is exceedingly difficult for any author to 
improve on Mahan’s discussion of naval bases in his first book on sea power. 
The chapter ‘“‘The air arm of sea power,” one of the best in the book, will 
probably excite the greatest interest and perhaps draw the greatest criti- 
cism. Brodie has utilized all the information available at present of the sea 
and air actions fought durittg World War II and states clearly and fairly 
the powers and limitations of aircraft operating over the oceans. It is almost 
pernickety to find fault with so excellent a book, but the following statement 
requires modification. ““The purpose of naval operations is usually more 
limited than that of land warfare; as a rule navies exist chiefly to aid and sus- 
tain armies and air forces, and it is the latter which achieve the final decision.” 
(Italics by reviewer.) Insular nations like the United Kingdom and Japan 
can be defeated without landing a soldier or dropping a bomb on their soil 
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by cutting their overseas communications. This patent fact has been ob- 
scured because powerful insular nations have always maintained navies to 
protect their overseas comunications. 

It would also be possible to quarrel with a few minor statements, but the 
book is so timely, sound and accurately balanced that it deserves the attention 
of all Americans interested in the future security of continental United 
States, the preservation of American interests over seas, and their own con- 
tribution to any international organization to preserve world peace. 

W. D. Puteston 


Washington, D. C. 


Mother America, a living story of democracy. By Cartos P. Romuto. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1943. xvi, 234 p. $2.50. 


At this critical juncture in the current global conflict, the United Nations 
are busily engaged in drawing up plans for a post-war system of universal 
peace and security. It is only axiomatic that we must first have a clear picture 
of fundamental developments in the various countries of the world if such a 
program is to be worked out satisfactorily. In so far as East Asia is con- 
cerned, we Americans in the past have relied almost entirely upon our own 
writers and students of international relations for analyses of trends in that 
area. During the three years which have elapsed since Pearl Harbor, these 
professional observers have been compelled to rely heavily upon Japanese 
sources for the limited amount of information which has reached us regard- 
ing the lands of the western Pacific under the enemy’s military control. 

It is fortunate for us, when sound judgment is urgently needed to foresee 
the problems of the future, that we have had in the United States one of the 
individuals best qualified to interpret for westerners the factors of im- 
portance which will have to be faced squarely in the Far East. That man is 
Brigadier-General Carlos P. Romulo who, not so long ago, returned to 
active service as a member of General MacArthur’s staff in the Southwest 
Pacific. Newspaper publisher and editor, Pulitzer prize winner, occupant of 
a cabinet post in the Philippine Government-in-Exile, Resident Commissioner 
of the Philippines to the United States, lecturer and author, he has compiled 
an enviable record. Anyone with a background of this type warrants serious 
attention when he writes about forthcoming events in the Orient. 

In this book—his second since he came to America after the fall of Bataan 
and Corregidor—General Romulo discusses frankly and poignantly what 
the peoples of the Far East will expect from Europe and America during the 
years which lie ahead. It does not make pleasant reading for those of us who 
are still thinking in terms of imperialistic patterns and concepts. General 
Romulo presents the argument that the enlightened policies of the United 
States in the Philippines must be adopted by our European allies in their 
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colonial territories if our larger goals are to be achieved with any degree of 
permanency in East Asia. To support this contention, he cites many ob- 
servations derived from the trip which he took, a few weeks prior to De- 
cember 7, 1941, throughout a considerable part of the region under con- 
sideration. 

With telling effect, General Romulo asserts that democracy, as it existed 
in the Philippines, was noticeably absent in the countries which he visited 
during this fact-finding expedition. It was his conclusion then that the 
native races under British, French and Dutch rule would remain apathetic to 
the dilemma of their white masters if and when their overseas domains were 
attacked by Japan. This prophecy, General Romulo reiterates, has been 
borne out by the tragic events of the war in the Pacific. Only in the Philip- 
pines did our Asiatic enemy find a colonial populace willing to fight and 
to die for the cause of the United Nations and the ideals of freedom and de- 
mocracy which they represent. 

Perhaps General Romulo may be charged with having overstated his case. 
In the minds of some, it may be considered that a full evaluation of his in- 
terpretations must necessarily await a more complete doisseur of facts and 
information about what has actually transpired in the western Pacific since 
the outbreak of hostilities. Moreover, there may be a divided reaction to 
the author’s appraisal of European imperialism in the Far East and the con- 
trasting benevolence of the United States toward the Filipinos. Certainly, 
it must be admitted that his approach to the subject matter should, in ac- 
cordance with time-honored procedures, be supplemented by others before 
his conclusions can be considered definitive. 

Nevertheless, significant impressions emerge from General Romulo’s book 
which can not be refuted. Foremost among these is the thought that a genuine 
program of democracy must be developed in the colonies of East Asia if we 
are to reach a spirit of harmony and mutual cooperation there. Conversely, if 
this is not done, we might conceivably find ourselves wrestling with even 
more serious issues than those which now plague us. Written in a pointed, 
colorful style, for which the author has become rightfully famous, this small 
volume, if read carefully and intelligently, should help us to formulate a 
better understanding of the role which the United States is to play in Far 
Eastern affairs. It carries a message and a warning which we can ill afford to 


ignore. 
James K. Eyre, Jr. 


Washington, D. C. 


Before Bataan and after. By Freperic S$. Marquaropt. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1943. 315 pp. $2.50. 


This book is aptly subtitled “A personalized history of our Philippine 
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experiment.” Mr. Marquardt is the son of two American school teachers 
who went to the Philippines in 1901. Following his period of education in 
this country, he went back to the Islands where he worked as a newspaper- 
man until the eve of the war. Consegently, he has written a book which, 
while it has much of the organization of a formal history of the period of 
American rule, is in essence an account of developments and personalities 
as he observed them from his vantage point in the office of the Philippines Free 
Press. 

This is both the strength and the weakness of the book. The history is 
so sketchy that it would be totally inadequate for use by anyone who wished 
to gain an elementary knowledge of the record of American rule in the 
Philippines. On the other hand, Mr. Marquardt does draw upon his personal 
knowledge and experience to provide an account which is useful and gener- 
ally interesting to one who has a background of knowledge about affairs in 
the Islands. There are many illuminating personality sketches and side- 
lights of the type which so frequently escape the pages of more formal 
volumes. This does not mean that the author has gone out of his way to rattle 
the closeted skeletons of prominent personalities in Manila. On the contrary, 
one of the inadequacies of the book is the absence of criticism. Mr. Marquardt 
defends General MacArthur. He defends the Manila Americans. He defends 
the late President Quezon. He defends the American Governors-General and 
the High Commissioners. The book, in other words, is a sympathetic account 
of people whom the author knew and liked—and he seems to have few 
aversions and no enemies. 

In a final chapter devoted to the postwar role of the United States in the 
Pacific, the author elaborates what has come to be a familiar American thesis, 
namely, that the example which we have set in the Philippines can serve as a 
policy guide for the other states which have dependent peoples in this area. 
His discussion is more hortatory than analytical. 

Grayson Kirk 


Columbia University 


Islands of the East Indies. By Hawrnorne Dante. New York: G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons, 1944. xiii, 266 p. $2.50. - . 

This book appears to have been written for the purpose of appealing to that 
large and new reader group which because of the war has become interested 
in this region. This is clearly illustrated in the introduction which treats 
New Guinea as a door, presumably through which our armed forces are now 
streaming towards the East Indies. 

It seems logical that the author felt he was catering to an anxious public 
which had to be reached before the momentum of the war had carried its 
interest beyond the area covered in this book. This may account for the hasty 
assembly of cold facts and figures and the unimaginative treatment of a region 
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which the author himself calls “one of the most remarkable in all the world” 
and one with a “ong and colorful past.”’ There is little in this book which 
makes one suspect that it has either. 

Since it is clear that this book was written for those who had little or no 
previous knowledge of the area, the author might well have dispensed with 
that vast amount of “exact figures”’ which can be found on almost every page. 
Particularly striking is the description of the boundary between East and 
West New Guinea, limiting it as it does to within 1 second of longitude, 
or about 100 feet, in a country which is ‘‘1490 miles in length” and “‘less 
adequately known than any other region in the world outside of the polar 
regions.” 

There is nothing against figures, and straight statistics can be a source of 
handy reference, but when they are strewn haphazardly throughout the pages 
by the dozen they are bound to lose their usefulness, particularly in an ele- 
mentary book of this kind which can have no appeal to a student of the 
area. 

While these figures are probably correct, this is more than can be said 
when the author touches upon more speculative subjects. Particularly the 
economic items are often misleading such as when Tarakan oil is described 
as being so pure that it can be used “‘in internal combustion engines’’ without 
refining. While there may have been isolated cases of its having been used 
as Diesel oil the outstanding characteristic of Tarakan oil is that it can be 
used without refining as under-boiler fuel oil. 

“‘Kofo”’ is described as “‘a fibre resembling hemp.”’ In reality it is a kind of 
natural cloth produced by beating the bark of a tree. This bark is naturally 
matted and trying to separate it into a single:fibres would completely destroy 
its functions. What is said about the Malays and the Chinese in Malaya 
creates the erroneous impression that the Malays are the most important. 
As a matter of fact each accounts for about forty per cent of the population, 
which puts the Chinese far ahead because of their economic supremacy. 

All of this makes it clear that the author found himself on unfamiliar ground 
and because the timeliness of this book appears to have been the primary in- 
centive for writing it there was little time for research. The result is some- 
thing which at best can be called a descriptive gazeteer but one which in no 
way stands out from existing handbooks on the subject. 

Georce MassELMAN 


Washington, D. C. 


The people of Alor: A social-psychological study of an East Indian island. By 
Cora Du Bots. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 654 pp. 
$7.50. . 

Descartes, in his Discours, states that ‘‘la raison, ou le sens, d’autant qu'elle 
est la seule chose qui nous rend hommes, & nous distingue des bestes, je 
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veux croyre qu’elle est toute entiere en un chascun, & suivre en cecy |’opinion 
commune des Philosophes, qui disent qu’il n’y a du plus & du moins qu’entre 
accidens, & non point entre les formes, ou natures, des individus d’une mesme 
espece.”’ This cardinal principle of Cartesian philosophy lay in back of the 
cosmopolitan spirit of the 18th century, the internationalist currents of the 
19th, and constitutes the philosophical background of the globalism of our 
own age. Many workers in several social sciences operate on the postulate 
of the “psychic unity of mankind.” In linguistics Brgndal, in anthropology 
Bastian and his followers developed this creed, and Boas himself wrote in 
1910: “I do believe in the existence of analogous psychical processes among 
all races wherever analogous social conditions prevail.’”’ The assumption 
looms especially large to anthropologists who work in the field known as 
“culture and personality,” and described recently as ‘‘one of the fashionable 
slogans of contemporary social science.” The book under review may be 
considered a milestone of achievement in personality studies, especially 
within the psychoanalytic frame of reference. 

There are four parts to the work. In the Introduction the problem is stated 
by the author and elaborated by Dr. Abram Kardiner of the New York 
Psychoanalytic Institute. A very brief outline of the ethno-topographic 
setting follows. The second part is a psycho-cultural synthesis of life in the 
village complex of Atimelang on the island of Alor, from infancy to adult- 
hood, and of certain institutions, particularly economic and religious; it is 
concluded by a discussion of personality determinants, by Kardiner. The 
third part is devoted entirely to a series of eight autobiographies, by four 
men and four women of Atimelang, each with analysis by Kardiner. The last 
part includes a presentation of the results obtained by applying a series of 
techniques other than analytical, namely the Porteus maze tests, ‘a word as- 
sociation test, a study of children’s drawings, and interpretation of some 
Rorschach tests on the part of Dr. Emil Oberholzer. Some eighty well 
chosen photographic illustrations accompany the text and there is a useful in- 
dex, including a note on pronunciation. 

The “culture and personality”’ problem as such has been discussed in an 
excellent article by Kluckhohn and Mowrer, in the American anthropologist 
46. 1-29 (1944). Kardiner, in The individual and his society (1939), a direct 
forerunner of the book under review, applied much the same technique to 
Marquesan and Tanala cultures, as reported by Linton. In each case, the 
general procedure involves two dialectically juxtaposed constructs, “basic 
personality”’ and “‘institutions,”’ cleared through the medium of the indi- 
vidual, and the “‘ego”’ function of the personality, which adjusts his drives to 
the environment. The autobiographies, verbalizations of direct experience, 
and therefore one of the main sources of information on which the psycho- 
analyst draws, show the fluctuations of still another variable, the individual 
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“character”: but, as Kardiner explains, “they are all related to the basic 
personality structure, which is a commentary on the institutions.” 

The importance and novelty of this report lie in the fact that the ethnog- 
rapher, in gathering her descriptive material, had the eventual arrangement 
of the data in view--“‘knew”’ what features of culture were psychologically 
relevant—before going into, or even selecting her field of research. This is 
perhaps a source of weakness as well. It was not her purpose, she remarks, 
“to give a thorough ethnographic description, but only to include such ma- 
terial as is pertinent to the general problem. . . .’’ To some workers, an 
exhaustive survey of the material culture of Atimelang, for example, a large 
body of its folklore, and a statement of the linguistic structure, would appear 
relevant indeed. The author herself claims that ‘‘a member of a culture can 
always express far better than any outsider the essence of native attitudes;”’ 
yet she pays little attention to the form these expressions take: there are but 
a few myths scattered about this work, and linguistic data there are almost 
none. The discussion, in fact, is limited to roughly these topics: family or- 
ganization and the constellations formed by the structure of the in-group in 
the individual; establishment of food-habits, sexual and anal controls; de- 
pendence and techniques of discipline; training for participation in economic 
pursuits; types of conflict, rivalry and competition, wealth-contests; aggres- 
sion and its social control; formation of the super-ego; life-goals and ideals of 
Atimelang. Insofar as these subjects are concerned, one cannot but agree 
with Kardiner that “in comparison with previous studies the material pre- 
sented in this volume is the most complete for the purpose of studying the 
relationship between personality ‘and culture’’ that one has yet encountered. 

Although the choice of a field of research in this case was based on a false 
expectation (“I searched for an area in which gross pathologies were re- 
ported to be present . . . Siberia, with its Arctic hysteria, and the East 
Indies, with lata and amok, suggested themselves ...”’), Alor turned out 
to be challenging and fully rewarding (even without any Indonesian pa- 
thologies). Du Bois’ approach is a long step ahead of the somewhat mechani- 
cal systematizations of functional anthropology. Organization of data by 
the procedure here employed from a wide variety of similar—the Nether- 
lands Indies is bound to furnish many a future worker with rich opportuni- 
ties for continued research—and contrastive cultures may supply a basis 
for a new and significant comparative science of society. 

Tuomas A. SEBEOK 


University of Pennsylvania 


The great century in northern Africa and Asia. A.D. 1800-A.D. 1914. (A 
history of the expansion of Christianity, Vol. VI) By Kennet Scorr 
Latourette. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. ix, 502 p. $4.00. 
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The importance of the expansion of Christianity from 1800 to 1914 is 
pretty generally underemphasized in our textbooks and courses and lectures 
on world history. Yet the missionary enterprise of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries was not only one of the most romantic and idealistic 
undertakings of its time, but also one of the most influential, penetrating, 
disruptive, and constructive forces whereby European and American civil- 
ization was disseminated throughout a large part of the world. Probably more 
Chinese have learned about the United States through our missionaries to 
China, and more Americans have learned about the Chinese through the re- 
ports of these same missionaries than in any other way. Thereby there has 
been built up much of the sympathetic understanding between these two 
peoples which is now having a profound influence upon world affairs. 

Professor Latourette comes to his task primarily as a fair-minded historian, 
yet only a historian who knows something of religious experiences, convic- 
tions, and terminology could present an adequate history of this essentially 
religious and often misunderstood movement. Dr. Latourette’s active par- 
ticipation in this great enterprise and his extensive travels in many of the 
countries concerned qualify him to an unusual degree for his work as his- 
torian and interpreter. He makes no attempt to present nor to conceal his 
Christian and Protestant affiliations, yet in his writing there is an objective 
and critical attitude which gives the reader an impression of fairness toward 
all concerned, non-Christian, Roman Catholic, and the numerous Protestant 
sects. 

While the volume before us on the spread of Christianity in northern 
Africa and Asia from 1800 to 1914 has enough geographical and chronological 
unity to stand as a distinct volume by itself, its significance is intensified by 
its relation to the whole seven-volume work entitled A history of the expan- 
sion of Christianity, of which it forms a part. The six volumes already pub- 
lished include Volume I, The first five centuries; Volume II, The thousand 
years of uncertainity; Volume III, Three centuries of advance (1500-1800 
A.D.); Volume IV, The great century: Europe and the United States, 1800- 
1914; Volume V, The great century in the Americas (outside the United States), 
1800-1914; and Volume VI, The great century in northern Africa and Asia, 
1800-1914. 

In this sixth volume the two longest chapters deal with “India” and ““The 
Chinese Empire,” three chapters of medium length with “The Northern 
shores of Africa and the Near East,”’ “Southeastern Asia and Ceylon,”’ and 
“Japan”; and shorter chapters with “Korea”’ and “Russia in Asia.”’ For each 
of the chief areas the author explains the obstacles which Christian forces 
had to meet, the favorable factors, the various efforts of Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, and sometimes other organizations, reasons for their success or 
failure, the effects of Christianity upon the area concerned, and the effects 
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upon Christianity itself. Brief accounts of the work of large numbers of 
missionary organizations and of outstanding missionaries are given. A vast 
amount of data is thus collected and copious references to source materials 
are furnished in footnotes and in a valuable annotated bibliography. 

In his next to the last chapter we find our author’s mature conclusions on 
the period and regions covered in this volume, some of which are very 
striking. He claims that never had any religion been so extensively propa- 
gated in Asia. He connects the spread of Christianity with the political, com- 
mercial, cultural expansion and prestige of Occidental peoples, yet finds 
that the Occidental associations of Christianity also proved a handicap. He 
believes that numerically the results of Christian ‘expansion were not very 
impressive, but that Christianity was having an influence out of proportion 
to the numerical strength of its adherents, and that the year 1914 saw Chris- 
tianity on a rising tide. 

In the last chapter of Volume VI there is a summary for the three volumes, 
IV, V, and VI, which deal with “the Great Century” and which together 
cover the whole world. Here are more interesting conclusions: “Measured 
by geographic extent and the effect upon mankind as a whole, the nineteenth 
century was the greatest century thus far in the history of Christianity.” 
‘Nothing remotely approaching it could be recorded of any other religion 
at any time in the human scene.” Evidences of the influences of Christianity 
are found in the work of missionaries reducing to writing more languages 
than had ever been given written form in all the previous history of the hu- 
man race, pioneering in education for many peoples, the work of medical 
missionaries in caring for the-blind, for lepers, and for the insane, campaigns 
against negro slavery, opium and war. He finds that Christians were more 
numerous, more widely spread, and more influential upon mankind than in 
any former period, but admits that by 1914 no non-European people could 
be properly designated as Christian, nor was Western civilization made over 
to conform fully to Christian standards. He sees Christianity coming to the 
year 1914 on an ascending curve. The story since 1914 and a general sum- 
mary and interpretation for the whole series are reserved for the final vol- 
ume, which will be awaited with great interest. 


Colorado College Carro.i B. MaLone 


Chiang Kai-shek. By H. H. Coane. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1944. xv, 357 pp. $3.50. 


Biography of a living man cannot be other than inconclusive; history is still 
to be written, and politics and war take sharp turnings. In the case, however, 
of one who has led his people without fail for so long a period, and has now 
added to his national leadership the responsibilities of international co- 
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operation, a connected and balanced account of his life should be welcomed 
in the Western world. 

This book is a performance in one respect so unprecedented that the 
fact calls for mention. Biography, so far as my information goes, has never 
reached in Chinese literature a development at all comparable with the 
heights that poetry, drama, the novel, and the essay attained. Even in modern 
China it is still a disappointing genre. But Mr. Chang’s biography, written 
in English, calls for no condescending allowances. It is good enougin to stand 
up to criticism and to invite controversy. It has its bias: it is pro-Chiang 
Kai-shek, although the author significantly disclaims ‘any official inspira- 
tion or authorization.”’ It contributes nothing toward the current idealization 
of the “so-called Chinese Communists.” Anyone who has read carefully 
this narrative will be able to form his own judgment as to what concessions 
Chiang Kai-shek will be unlikely to make to them. 

To see the famous Generalissimo’s career spread out in a connected nar- 
rative is to be impressed by the phenomenal persistence of his national 
leadership, which has already lasted as long as the terms of all his prede- 
cessors of the Chinese Republic combined. For seventeen years the young 
Republic of China suffered from disunity and recurrent breakdown of its 
central government, whether in the hands of presidents or warlords. Even 
Sun Yat-sen never kept hold of an office more than two years. How account 
for Chiang Kai-shek’s stability? 

First of all, he was by personal choice a military man, because he realized 
the relation that military control must bear to civilian control in the warring 
China of his day. Thinking of this career, not as warlords think but as a 
patriot who must anticipate changes in China, he began his training in Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai’s Military Academy in north China, and then, having won a govern- 
ment scholarship, spent more than four years studying military science in 
Japan, which had just won world prestige by its victory over Russia. When 
the Chinese Revolution broke out in 1911, Chiang Kai-shek was actually in 
Japanese uniform, supplementing his training in a military school by “‘prac- 
tical experience’ in a Japanese Artillery Regiment. He got off on short leave, 
packed his uniform neatly and sent it back to his regiment and then, in 
civilian clothes, got away to Shanghai to join the Revolution. In the changes 
of fortune that came to followers of Sun Yat-sen afterward he spent a period 
of exile in Japan with much time on his hands for study and the writing of 
articles, which were not on the political and social problems of China, but on 
military subjects. After several more years, for which Mr. Chang furnishes 
less data, he demonstrated his profound personal loyalty to Sun Yat-sen in a 
dark crisis in 1922, and soon began to rise to prominence under his patronage. 
It was Sun Yat-sen who sent him to Russia in 1923 to study the military 
organization of the Soviet Revolution. After four months there he returned to 
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Canton, where, with the help of a corps of Russian military advisers, he 
organized and administered the Whangpoa Military Academy, to which 
hundreds of ardent young Chinese flocked for military training. So, after the 
pattern of the Red Army Chiang Kai-shek built up the Revolutionary Army, 
which under his leadership rapidly took over all the provinces of southern 
and central China in 1926 and 1927 and, after the distressing split between 
the leftists and the center of the Party, carried the Revolution to Peking. 
Ever since then Chiang Kai-shek has been first and foremost China’s Gen- 
eralissimo. Having little taste for civilian administration, he has been content 
to delegate that side of the government to a group of Kuomintang men, 
many of whom had had the advantage that Chiang Kai-shek never had of 
studying the arts of politics and government in Western countries. 

In accounting for Chiang Kai-shek’s hold on his people his biographer, 
himself a modernized Chinese with much experience of America and 
Europe, stresses many times over the moral leadership of the Generalissimo, 
—his convincing personal sincerity, and his appeal always to the traditional 
Chinese insistence upon the cultivation of rectitude and inner nobility by 
self-discipline. Disciplinary toward himself, willing to acknowledge mis- 
takes, and even begging for punishment for his own shortcomings, he has 
with good effect become moral preacher and disciplinarian to his people. 
Wherever he goes he is making public addresses, and his constantly recur- 
ring appeal is for individual development as prequisite to social and national 
development. Thus he talks the ethical language the people understand. In 
recent years he has become, one might say, the radio voice of Confucius. 

Without going into the discussion of it, the reviewer would like to suggest 
that another reason for Chiang Kai-shek’s relative stability is that, unlike 
his predecessors, history gave him a chance to function under a workable 
form of government. If ever a nation took upon itself a form of government 
utterly unsuited to its ewn habits of functioning and to its stage of political 
development, it was the Chinese Republic of 1911. Whether or not Sun Yat- 
sen fully realized what he was doing in 1923 and 1924 under Russian advice, 
he not only reorganized the Kuomintang, but revolutionized the government 
of China, giving it a rule that was no longer from the people up, but from 
the Party down—a government with unhampered authority to rule, and with 
the mechanism for self-perpetuation. That was one of the strangest revolu- 
tions of modern times. The increasingly insistent question now is how and 
when is power to be allowed to work up from the bottom—from the people 
themselves. The Kuomintang is promising constitutional change at an early 
date. The world awaits with interest and concern the impending transition. 
Let us hope it may be made without another period of chaos for the Republic 
of China. 

Lyon SHARMAN 

Carmel, California 
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China’s wartime politics, 1937-1944. By Lawrence K. Rosincer. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1944. viii, 133 pp. $2.00. 


This small volume is divided into two almost equal parts, an essay by Mr. 
Rosinger on China’s recent political development and a collection of docu- 
ments, ranging from Sun Yat-sen’s will through a resolution on Kuomintang- 
Communist relations passed by the Kuomintang Central Executive Commit- 
tee on September 14, 1943. The first chapter of Mr. Rosinger’s account of 
China’s wartime politics traces the transformation of the Nationalist party 
into the government of China, the break with the Communists, and the de- 
velopment of anti-Japanese feeling as a stimulus to the restoration of unity 
between the Kuomintang and the Communists. The kidnapping of the 
Generalissimo and the resulting “united front” are carefully analyzed. The 
second chapter, “Unity and resistance,”’ opens with judicious comment on 
the essential strength of Chinese national unity to-day which can serve as a 
useful corrective to undue pessimism about China’s political situation. 
Mr. Rosinger recognizes, however, that “internal harmony was at a high 
level during the period of more than a year between July 1937 and the fall 
of Hankow at the end of October 1938. The constant fighting of these 
months, the necessity for the utmost cooperation in defending a wide front, 
the spirit of solidarity engendered by the cessation of Chinese appeasement 
of Japan—all these developments forced political differences into the back- 
ground and brought the points of agreement to the fore.” (p. 29) After that 
time, as the character of the war changed, noticeable rifts in Chinese unity 
appeared—among them, the flight of Wang Ching-wei to the Japanese, and 
the tension in Kuomintang-Communist relations. Mr. Rosinger’s account of 
these problems comes up to July 26, 1944 including reference to Mr. Wal- 
lace’s trip to China as “‘evidence of the concern of China’s allies about con- 
ditions in that country.” (p. 43) The third chapter, “Chungking and political 
change” discusses the political institutions of Kuomintang China as they 
have been during the war. Mr. Rosinger points out that “perhaps no ad- 
ministration in the world has changed so little with respect to the figures 
operating it and determining its policies during years of war,” (p. 45), and 
questions whether the Kuomintang has created adequate machinery for bring- 
ing new men into government. In discussing the People’s Political Council, 
he emphasizes the idea that its significance lies in ‘“‘the general character of 
the Chinese political scene at any particular moment.” (p. 52) In 1938 the 
atmosphere was favorable for the P.P.C. to be a real “‘sounding board of 
national opinion’; in 1944, there is less freedom of speech and less real 
national unity, and the P.P.C. has been overshadowed. Mr. Rosinger closes 
his essay with comment on the constitutional movement, pointing out that 
the resolution of the Kuomintang Central Executive Committee of Septem- 
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ber 1943 providing for a National Constituent Congress within one year 
after the war was welcomed in the United States, as was “any action that 
pointed in the direction of a democratic progressive China, playing its proper 
part in international affairs.”’ (p. 61.) 

Mr. Rosinger’s study stays within definite limits. He has deliberately 
excluded reference to foreign relations, to economic problems, and to many 
other matters which are important to an understanding of China’s position 
today. His book does its chosen job well. The excellent selection of docu- 
ments adds greatly to its value. The American “general reader’ who is‘dis- 
turbed by the newspaper headlines about China will find in this volume in- 
formation and objective comment which will help him understand China’s 


contemporary problems. 
MerisetH E. CAMERON 


Milwaukee-Downer College 
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Pacific islands in war and peace by Marie M. Keesitnc (New York: American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1944, 64 p. 25¢) is the fourteenth and one of 
the best in the I.P.R. pamphlet series. Americans greatly need just such compact and 
reliable information and judicious interpretation about the Pacific islands. Mrs. 
Keesing deals with the strategic, economic and human elements in the island world, 
the views of the colonial powers, the life of the island peoples and their feeling about 
foreign rule, and the political and economic organization of the region. It is no easy 
trick to write clearly about such a crazy quilt of local cultures, assorted admin- 
istrations, and varying economic development, but Mrs. Keesing is lucid and accu- 
rate. 


The Netherlands News has just issued a second edition of its Geographical digest of 
the Netherlands East Indies (New York: The Netherlands Information Bureau, 1944, 
28 p.). It contains information about the principal islands, cities and other geographi- 
cal features of the archipelago. In the back is a clear and useful map of the whole 
area, 14X20 inches, and a map of Java, 8 X20 inches. 


The latest I.P.R. Pamphlet is Korea looks ahead by ANDREW J. GraypANZzEV (New 
York: American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1944, 64 p. 25¢). It surveys 


the geography and history of Korea, its social and economic life, the rule of the 
Japanese, and the prospects for Korea’s future. It is informative and readable. 


Giants of China by Helena Kuo (New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1944, 
254 p., $3.00) is meant for American young people. It contains biographical sketches 
of eleven notable Chinese,—Huang Ti, his empress Lei Tsu, Confucius, Pan Tsao, 
Li Po, Yo Fei, Tseng Cheng-kung, the Dowager Empress Tzu Hsi, Sun Yat-sen, 
Chiang Kai-shek, and Chiang Soong May-ling. It is perhaps natural that in a book for 
children Miss Kuo should dramatize her chosen figures and go into long but some- 
times historically unverifiable accounts of just what they thought and said. Historians 
will be more confounded by her tendency to treat legend as historical fact. Witness 
the opening sentence: ‘Huang Ti was the first Emperor in Chinese history who was 
not a legendary figure . . . .” (p. 9). The book is strongly infused with Chinese patri- 
otism. It is very attractively illustrated by Woodi Ishmael. 


The Modern Library has issued a new edition of Edgar Snows’ deservedly popular 
Red star over China. (New York: Modern Library, 1944, xili, 528 p. 95¢). Mr. Snow 
has left the text of the book, first published in 1938, untouched, but has added an 
epilogue. In it he brings the story of the Chinese communists down to 1944. He 
stresses their popularity, the strength of their position, and their significance in 
China’s internal politics, her war against Japan, and her relations with her allies to- 
day. sf 
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The adventures of Monkey, adapted from the Chinese of Wu Ch'eng-en by ArTHUR 
Watey (New York: The John Day Company, 1944, 143 p., $1.75) consists of the 
first seven chapters of Arthur Waley’s longer translation of this favorite Chinese 
folktale, which appeared under the title of “Monkey.” This part of the story, which 
appeals especially to children, tells of how Monkey learned seventy-two magic trans- 
formations, got into all kinds of trouble in Heaven, was imprisoned under a mountain 
and was finally promised deliverance. The illustrations by Kurt Wiese are altogether 
charming and completely in the spirit of the tale. 


International Conciliation Pamphlet No. 404 (New York: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, October 1944, 74 p., 5¢) contains two articles about China. 
Harold Quigley contributes a clear and well-balanced account of China to-day. 
Chinese-American collaboration and economic development in China by Chang Kia-ngau 
emphasizes the possibilities for American trade and investment in China and states 
the conditions for peace which the author considers essential for the development of 


Chinese trade and industry. 


The Oriental Library of the Claremont Graduate School, formerly known as 
Claremont Colleges, has issued a group of very useful book-lists and catalogues which 
should be of value to any institution wishing to build up a working collection of 
books on Eastern Asia and to any individual who wishes to know the library re- 
sources of Southern California for Far Eastern studies. In 1939 the Claremont 
Colleges Library published a preliminary checklist, Materials on the Pacific area 
(Claremont, California: Claremont Colleges’ Library, 1939, 141 p., 2840 titles, 


$2.00, mimeographed), which included the works in the Claremont Colleges, Pom- 
ona College, and Scripps College Libraries. This project was continued in much 
more elaborate and extensive form with the issuing in 1943-1944 of the second and 
much more extensive checklist in three volumes, bearing the title, Materials on the 
Pacific area in selected libraries of the Los Angeles region. The three volumes are: Part 1, 
Books in western languages (Claremont, California: Claremont Colleges Library, 
December 1943, 289 pp., 5150 titles, $3.50, mimeographed) ; Part 2, Periodicals and 
serials (Claremont, California: Claremont Colleges Library, January, 1944, 90 pp., 
1190 titles, $2.50, mimeographed); Part 3, Books in Chinese and Japanese languages 
(Claremont, California: Claremont Colleges Library, February, 1944, 60 pp., 1100 
titles, $2.00, mimeographed). 
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THE FAR EAST: GENERAL 


Books 


HenNEFRUND, HELEN E. and Cummines, 
Orpua. Biblwgraphy on the Japanese m 
American agriculture. Washington: Govern- 
ment printing office, 1944. iv, 61 p. 15¢. 

McWiuaMs, Carey. Prejudice. Japanese-Amer- 
icans: Symbol of racial intolerance. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1944. 337 pp. 
$3.00. Reviewed in NYTBR (Oct. 15, 1944), 
3, 28. 

Rosson, R. W. Pacific Islands year book, 1944. 
Sydney: Pacific publications, 1944. 383 p. 
Tuayer, Wape Warren. Trade wind tales. 
Honolulu: Tongg publishing co. 1944. 213 p. 

$2.50. A collection of Hawaiian stories. 

Wrotn, Lawrence C. The early cartography of 
the Pacific. New York: Bibliographical society 
of America, 1944. 268 p. 21 plates. Maps. Ill. 


Articles 


Batt, W. MacManon. “Australia’s interest in 
the Pacific.”” FES, 13 (Nov. 15, 1944), 216- 
20. 

Brome, Bernarp. ‘‘Revolution in the Pacific.” 
Virginia quarterly review, Autumn, 1944. 
Boyer, R. J. F. “Australia’s stake in world or- 
ganization.” Pacific affairs, 17 (Dec. 1944), 

373-91. 

Masvoka, Jrrsuicuti. “Race and cultural con- 
tacts in the emporium.”’ American journal of 
sociology, November, 1944. 

StraELEN, H. V. “‘New lines in Far Eastern 
diplomacy.” Dublin review, July, 1944. 


WAR AND POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


Books 


Anbrews, Stan. Close up on Guadalcanal. Cald- 
well, Idaho: Caxton printers, 1944. 54p. Ex- 
periences on Guadalcanal. 

Cant, Givpert. America’s navy in World War 
II. New and revised: New York: John Day, 
1944. 445p. Photos. Maps. Appendix. $3.75. 


Custer, Joe James. Through the perilous night. 
New York: Macmillan, 1944. 243p. $2.75. 
Deals with naval experiences in the Pacific 
and Solomons. 

DeWeerp, Major H. A. Great soldiers of World 
War II. New York: W. W. Norton & co. 
1944. Maps. Ill. $3.75. Among others deals 
with MacArthur and Chiang Kai-shek. Re- 
viewed in NYTBR (Nov. 5, 1944), 4. 


Gunnison, Royat Arcnu. So sorry, no peace. 
New York: Viking press, 1944. 272p. $3.00. 
Reviewed in NYTBR (Oct. 8, 1944), 4. 
Deals with conditions in Japanese internment 
camps based upon personal experience in 
Manila and Shanghai. 

Karaka, O. F. With the 14th army. Bombay: 
Thacker and co. 1944. 116p. Rs 4-12. Ac- 
count of the British-Indian army fighting on 
the central Burma front. (J.L.C.) 


Karic, Water and Ketitey, WeELsourn. 
Battle report: Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea. Vol. I. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1944. 499p. 
$3.50. An account prepared from official 
sources. Reviewed in NYTBR (Dec. 10, 
1944), 1. 

Marmur, Jactanp. Sea duty. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1944. 168p. $2.00. Thirteen 
short stories by a correspondent attached to 
the U. S. Pacific Battle Fleet. Reviewed in 
NYTBR (Oct. 8, 1944), 6. 

Meritiat, Carr. Hersert L. The island: a 
history of the Marines on Guadalcanal. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin, 1944. 283p. Ill. 
$3.50. Account of the first four months on 
Guadalcanal. Reviewed in NYTBR (Oct. 29, 
1944), 5. 

Perry, GeorcE Sessions and Leicuton, IsaBev. 
Where away, a modern odyssey. lllustrated by 
John J. Flaherty. New York: Whittlesey 
house, 1944. 249p. Ill. $2.75. Deals with the 
war in the Java seas and the story of the 
Marblehead. Reviewed in NYTBR (Dec. 3, 
1944), 7. 
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Scott, Cor. Rosert L. Damned to glory. li- 
lustrated by Lloyd Howe. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s sons, 1944. 228p. $2.50. 
Deals with P-40 exploits in the Pacific and 
China. Reviewed in NYTBR (Oct. 22, 1944), 
6. 

Wetter, Georce. Bases overseas. An American 
trusteeship in power. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and company, 1944. 434p. $3.50. 

Wriston, Henry M. Strategy of peace. Boston: 
World peace foundation, 1944. vii, 159p. 
Cloth edition, $1.00, paper edition, 50¢. 


Articles 


Hatey, Foster. “With a task force in the 
Pacific.”” New York times magazine (Nov. 5, 
1944), 8, 55. 

Japan. “What can be done with a defeated 
Japan.” Dublin review, July, 1944. 

K.Luckuoun, Frank L. “Kinkaid: master of 
sea war.’ New York times magazine (Nov. 5, 
1944), 9, 54. 

KiuckHonn, Frank L. “MacArthur of the 
Philippines.” New York times magazine (Oct. 
29, 1944), 8-9, 43. 

Lyon, Jean. “‘War—as it looks to China’s 
‘little’ man.” Free world, Oct. 1944. 

Matiow. “Evacuation.” Journal of the united 
service institution of India, 74 (Oct. 1944), 
506-12. The evacuation of Kyaukpya in 
Arakan during the Japanese invasion of 
Burma. (J.L.C.) 

Weaver, Leon H. “International government 
in the Pacific.” FES, 13 (Dec. 13, 1944), 
238-41. 


CHINA: HISTORY AND THE 
HUMANITIES 


Books 


Aten, Youn J. The diary of a voyage to China. 
1859-1860. Edited by Arva Colbert Floyd, 
Atlanta: Emory university library, 1943. 39p. 
50¢. 

Bronzes and porcelains of the Shang and Chou dyn- 
asties. Washington: Freer gallery, 1944. 75¢. 

Bynner, Witter. The way of life according to 
Laotzu. New York: John Day company, 
1944. 76p. $1.00. 

Cuanpver, A. C. and Ayer, M. Dragons on 
guard. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1944. Ten 
stones of art and history. 

Cuen, CuIn-Hstn-yao and CHEN, SHIN-HSIANG. 
The flower drum and other Chinese songs. New 
York: John Day, 1944. 
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Guzs, Lionet. Six centuries at Tunhuang. Lon- 
don: The China society, 1944. 50p. Ill. The 
subtitle is: “A short account of the Stein 
collection of Chinese mss. in the British mu- 
seum.” Although a large part of the account 
resumes the matter contained in the BSOS 
VII-XI, it also contains new data. (L.C.G. 

' and D.B.) 

Hewes, Acnes DanrortH. Two oceans to Can- 
ton: the story of the old China trade. Ill. by 
Harry Roth. New York: Knopf, 1944. $2.00. 
A tale of early U. S. trade with China. 

Hs1ao, I-SuHan. Ch'ing-tai hsiieh-che chu-shu piao. 
Chungking: Com. press, Aug. 1943. 268p. 
Ch. $3.20. This is part of Hsiao’s Ch'ing-tai 
t'ung shik and tabulates most of the scholars 
from 1600 to the present. The first is Ch‘en 
Hung-shou (1599-1652); the last Lo Chen- 
yii (1866-1940). Alternate names, place of 
origin, dates of birth and death, and titles of 
publications are given. Unfortunately there is 
no index. (L.C.G.) 

Hstao, Kune-cuvuan. Confucius: teacher and re- 
former of China. Chungking: Chinese-Ameri- 
can institute of cultural relations, 1943. Ch. 
$10.00. 

Hsu, Kune-wu. Ch'ing-hai chih liieh. Chang- 
king: Commercial press, 1943. 135p. Ch. 
$1.50. Gazetteer of Ch‘ing-hai. (L.C.G.) 

Hvane, Sru-cu1. Lu Hsiang-shan, a twelfth 
century Chinese idealist philosopher. New 
Haven: American oriental society, 1944. 
116p. $1.50. Only monograph in a Western 
language on Lu Hsiang-shan (1139-1193), 
leading rival of Chu Hsi. (D.B.) 

Hummet, Artuur W. (Ed.). Eminent Chinese 
of the Ch'ing period (1644-1912). Vol. Il. 
P-Z. Washington: Government printing 
office, 1944. 498p. $2.00. Covers names from 
P to Z and has a list of names in chronological 
order, an index of names, an index of books 
and an index of subjects. Volume one is avail- 
able for $2.25. 

Kuo, Hevena. Giants of China. Illustrated by 
Woodi Ishmael. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
company, 1944. 254p. $3.00. Deals with 
Confucius, Li Po, Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
and others. s 

Lin, Yueu-uwa. The golden wing. A family 
chronicle. New York: Institute of Pacific 
relations, 1944. 175p. $2.00. 

Lo, Ken-tse. Wei Chin Liu-ch'ao wen-hsiich 
p't-p'ing shih. Chungking: Commercial press, 
Aug. 1943. 142p. Ch. $2.50, 
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Lo, Ken-tse. Sui T'ang wen-hsiich p‘i-p'ing 
shih. Chungking: Commercial press, Nov. 
1943, 150p. Ch. $2.80. 

Lo, Ken-tse. Chou Ch'in Liang-Han wen-hsiich 
p't-p‘ing shih. Chungking : Commercial press, 
Jan. 1944. 140p. Ch. $2.70. These are the 
first three volumes of a critical history of 
Chinese literature. 

Martice, Harotp A. English—Chinese—Japa- 
nese. Lexicon of bibliographical, cataloging and 
library terms. New York: The New York 
public library, 1944. 38p. 

Moore, Cuartes A. (Ed.). Philosophy—east 
and west. Princeton: Princeton university 
press, ix, 334p. $3.50. 

Nourse, Mary A. and Goetz, Dexia. China. 
Country of contrasts. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and company, 1944. x, 229p. 70 plates. 
$2.50. 

Priest, ALan. Chinese sculpture in the Metro- 
politan museum of art. New York: Metro- 
politan museum, 1944. 132 ill. $5.00. 

RapHAKRISHNAN, S. India and China. Bombay: 
Hind Kitabs, 1944. 168p. Rs 6. Lectures de- 
livered in China in May, 1944, principally on 
the philosophy of China and India. (J.L.C.) 

Simon, W. How to study and write Chinese char- 
acters. London: Percy Lund Humphries & 
co., 1944. 405p. 21/0. Contains the radicals 
(their stroke order, meaning, and colloquial 
Chinese description), phonetics (their stroke 
order together with examples), a dictionary of 
the 1200 basic characters, and four appen- 
dices (one of them being instruction on the 
“4 corner system’). (L.C.G.) 

Sun Tzu. The art of war. Translated from the 

' Chinese by Lionel Giles. Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania: The military service publishing 
company, 1944. 99p. $1.00. 

Sunc, Yu-FENG and Brack, Rosert. Chinese in 
thirty lessons. Hollywood: Marcel Rodd co. 
1944. 126p. Paper $1.98, cloth $2.98. 

Tene Ssu-yu. Chang Hsi and the treaty of Nan- 
king, 1842. Chicago: University of Chicago 
press, 1944. xi, 191p. $4.00. An annotated 
translation of the Fu-i jih-chi, a diary kept by 
Chang Hsi in 1842, together with an exten- 
sive introduction. 

Van Guu, R. H. The Ch'‘an master Tung-kao. 
Chungking: Com. press, July, 1944. 152p. 
A work in Chinese (except for preface by 
Dr. Van Gulik) about a Chinese monk, born 
in 1639, who went to Japan in 1677 and re- 
mained there until his death in 1695. It in- 
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cludes a biography, anthology of his prose 
and poetry, and collected documents about 
his religious career; also the history of the 
Chinese lute in Japan. (L.C.G.) 

Went ey, A. G. and Popr, Joun A. China. 
Washington: Smithsonian institution, 1944. 
85p. 

West, Kerrn. Winter cherry. New York: Mac- 
millan company, 1944. 217p. $2.00. A novel 
of T'ang China. Reviewed in NYTBR (Nov. 
19, 1944), 4. 

Wu Cu'enc-en. The adventures of monkey. 
Translated by Arthur Waley. New York: 
The John Day company, 1943. 143p. $1.75. 


Articles 


Anon. “A famous Chinese porcelain vase.” 
Museum news (the Toledo museum of art), 30 

» (Sept. 1943), 3-5. 2 ill. On a “Black Haw- 

’ thorn” vase of the Kang-hsi period in the 
Toledo museum. (A.R.H.) 

Anon. “Yueh Urn.” Museum notes (museum of 
art, Rhode Island school of design, Provid- 
ence), 1 (April 1943), 1. 1 ill. Description of 
a recently acquired Yueh Yao funerary urn of 
the 10th—11th century A.D. and notes on the 
kiln sites in Chekiang province and the wide 
dispersal of this ware. (A.R.H.) 

Avery, Loutse. “Chinese porcelain in English 
mounts.”’ Metropolitan museum of art bulletin, 
9 (May, 1944), 266-272. 5 ill. (A.R.H.) 

Cuan, Wine-tsir. “The story of Chinese 
philosophy” and “The spirit of Oriental 
philosophy.” In Philosophy East and West (Ed. 
by C. A. Moore. Princeton university press, 
1944), pp. 24-68, 137-67. 

China. “Notes and news: activities of institu- 
tions; personnel.”’ Quarterly bulletin of Chinese 
bibliography, 3 (Sept.-Dec. 1943), 29-54. 

Donce, Ernest S. ‘‘Molds for making Chinese 
cricket gourds.” Gourd seeds, 4 (Nov. 1944), 
24. Ill. Interesting account of carved wood 
‘molds in Peabody museum, Salem, used for 
making gourd cricket containers such as de- 
scribed by Laufer in Insect musicians and 
cricket champions of China. (D.B.) 

FerNaLp, HEteEn E. “In defense of the horses 
of the T'ang T‘ai Tsung.”’ Bulletin university 
museum (University of Pennsylvania), 9 
(June 1942), 18-28. 2 ill. A thorough and 
patient vindication of the authenticity of the 
famous T'ang T‘ai Tsung horses in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania museum in which all 
criticism is carefully and competently con- 
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sidered—this article, together with a compar- 
ison of the accompanying illustrations with 
the photographs in situ. reproduced in 
Chavannes, Mission archeologique dans la Chine 
Septentrionale, plates 288, 289, should be 
sufficient to lay any doubt as to their origi- 
nality. (A.R.H.) 

Forses, Epwarp W.; Sacus, Paut J. and 
others. “‘A special number devoted to the 
Grenville Lindall Winthrop bequest.” Bulle- 
tin of the Fogg museum (Harvard university), 
10 (Nov. 1943). Eighteen objects from 
among the magnificant collection of early 
Chinese art are illustrated without text. 
(A.R.H.) 

Gates, Esson M. “Edward Thomas Williams, 
1854-1944.” FEQ, 3 (Aug. 1944), 381-83. 

Gites, Lionev. “Dated Chinese manuscripts in 
the Stein collection. VI. Tenth century (A.D. 
947-95). BSOS, 11 (1943), 148-73. The 
sixth part of the monumental catalogue of 380 
dated manuscripts (among 7,000)brought to 
the British museum by Sir Aurel Stein, which 
Lionel Giles began in 1935 in the above bulle- 
tin (vol. 7, part 4, pp. 809-36) and has since 
been continuing. (A.R.H.) 

Gites, Lione-. “‘[Review of] Chinese philosophy 
in classical times. Ed. and trans. by E. R. 
Hughes.” BSOS, 11 (1943), 236-38. 
(A.R.H.) 

Gres, Lionet. “[Review of]. Etching of a 
tormented age. A glimpse of contemporary Chi- 
nese literature by Hsiao Ch‘ien.”” BSOS, 11 
(1943), 238-39. 

Hatt, Rospert A. “Chinese Pidgin English 
grammar and tests.”” JAOS, 64 (July—Sept. 
1944), 95-113. 

Hipkiss, Epwin J. “Chinese export porcelains 
of the Helena Woolworth McCann collec- 
tion.” Bulletin of the museum of fine arts (Bos- 
ton), 41 (Oct. 1943), 46-51. 10 ill. 

Hoxuts, Howarp. “‘Three Chinese staff ends.” 
Bulletin of the Cleveland museum of art, 31 
(Jan. 1944), 16-17. 1 ill. Three finials of the 
late Chou or Han period, recently purchased, 
are described and illustrated. How they were 
used, whether for a staff or in some other 
ornamentation cannot be known until the con- 
ditions under which such objects are found in 
the funeral mound are observed and studied 
by archaeologists. (A.R.H.) 

Hotuts, Howarp. “Paintings by Wang Chi- 
yiian.”” Bulletin of the Cleveland museum of art, 
31( April, 1944), 50-52. 3 ill. 
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Ho tis, Howarp. “Chinese and Korean ceram- 
ics—Japanese lacquer.”’ Bulletin of the Cleve- 
land museum of art, 31 (June, 1944), 103-06. 
1 ill. 

Hoopes, Tuomas T. ““Two Chinese equestrian 
figures.” Bulletin of the city art museum of St. 
Louis, 26 (Dec. 1941), 66-70. 3 ill. Describ- 
ing recent accessions in the St. Louis museum 
of a fine T'ang dynasty terracotta—a figurine 
of a well-known type and an inferior bronze 
statuette. (A.R.H.) 

Hoopes, Tuomas T. “A Chinese village of the 
Han dynasty.” Bulletin of the city art museum 
of St. Louis, 27 (May-June 1942), 14-16. 1 
ill. Forty Han dynasty tomb figurines, model 
houses, and a model well, loaned by Miss 
Bernice C. Ballard to the St. Louis museum, 
were assembled as an ancient village and ef- 
fectively demonstrate the ethnological value 
of these funerary models. (A.R.H.) 

Jen, M. N. “Geographical research in war-time 
China.” Quarterly bulletin of Chinese bibliog- 
raphy, 3 (Sept.—Dec. 1943), 19-28. 

Ketey, Cuarves Fasens. “Potter Palmer and 
the Oriental department.” Bulletin of the art 
institute of Chicago, 37 (Nov. 1943), 87. 1 ill. 
A tribute to the connoisseurship of the late 
president of the art institute in which his im- 
portant collection of Chinese ceramics is de- 
scribed and illustrated by a splendid stylized 
clay dragon of the Han dynasty. (A.R.H.) 

Kewey, Cuarces Fasens. “A pottery horse of 
the T'ang dynasty.” Bulletin of the art institute 
of Chicago, 38 (Apr.-May 1944), 59-61. 2 
ill. 

Ketiey, Cuarces Fasens. “Oriental exhibi- 
tions.” Bulletin of the art institute of Chicago, 
37 (Apr-May 1943), 53. Two exhibitions 
arranged from the large collection of Chinese 
art presented to the art institute by Professor 
Harley Farnsworth McNair in memory of 
his wife, Florence Ayscough MacNair. 
(A.R.H.) 

Kuo, Mo-jo. ‘A poet with the northern expedi- 
tion (concluded).” Translated by J. W. 
Bennett, FEQ, 3 (Aug. 1944), 362-80. 

Lee, SHerman E. “A Ming scroll.’ Bulletin 
of the Detroit institute of arts, 27 (Jan. 1943), 
28-32. 4 ill. A Chinese scroll of the Ming 
dynasty on which are mounted two mono- 
chrome ink paintings by Kuo Hsii (b. 1456— 
d. after 1526), one of a landscape and the 
other of a fisherman. (A.R.H.) 
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Lee, SHerman E. ‘““Two Chinese ceramics.” 
Bulletin of the Detroit institute of arts, 21 (Nov. 
1941), 14-15. 1 ill. A Han dynasty pottery 
hill censer and a Ting bowl of the Sung dy- 
nasty in the Detroit museum. (A.R.H). 

Lez, SHerman E. “An armored guardian.” 
Bulletin of the Detroit institute of arts, 23 
(Mar. 1944), 49. Ill. Brief note on a small 
T'ang dynasty gilt bronze figure once the leg 
of a reliquary. (A.R.H.) 

Li, Cuo-mine. “Economic research in war-time 
China.” Quarterly bulletin of Chinese bibliog- 
raphy, 3 (Sept.—Dec. 1943), 9-18. 

Losrncier, C. Sumner. “Legal education in 
twentieth-century China.” Lawyers guild re- 
view, July—Aug. 1944. 

Priest, ALAN. “Prepare for emperors.”’ Metro- 
politan museum of art bulletin, 2 (Summer, 
1943), 33-46. 22 ill. An article on Chinese 
court robes. (A.R.H.) 

Priest, Avan. “Mr. Kao and Miss Chang.” 
Metropolitan museum of art bulletin, 2 (March, 
1944) 222-24. 4 ill. Comments on an ex- 
hibition of modern Chinese paintings by Kao 
Weng (Kao Chi'i-feng) and his adopted 
daughter, Chang K‘un-i. (A.R.H.) 

Satmony, Atrrep. “An unusual bronze sculp- 
ture: the three governors of Taoism.” 
Gazette des beaux-arts (May, 1944), 315-17. 
Describes a gilt bronze statuette composed of 
three figurative parts—bird, snake and fish 
headed base—which he places in the T‘ang 
period. (L.C.G.) 

Tuorson, Winston B. “Pacific northwest 
opinion on the Russo-Japanese war of 1904— 
1905.” Pacific northwest quarterly, Oct. 1944. 

Tomita, Koyo. ‘““Two Chinese paintings de- 
picting the Infant Buddha and Mahapra- 
japati.”” Bulletin of the museum of fine arts 
(Boston), 42 (Feb. 1944), 13-20. 7 ill. A 
brilliant monograph on two Chinese Buddhist 
paintings of the same. subject in the Boston 

museum in which the iconography is estab- 
lished and the detailed evidence for ascribing 
the exquisite scroll painting to Wang Chen- 
p‘eng of the early 14th century, and dating 
the Shansi temple fresco in the Ming dynasty 
(February 21, 1551) is presented. (A.R.H.) 

Tsut Cur (Trans.). “Mo Ni Chiao Hsia Pu 
Tsan—-The lower (second ?) section of the 
Manichaean hymns.”’ BSOS, 11 (1943), 174- 
219. An English translation of the Chinese 
Manichaean manuscript (Or. 8210 (2659)) 
from Tunhuang in the British museum. 

(A.R.H.) 
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Wasneurn, Gorpvon B. “Potteries that are like 
landscapes.”” Museum notes (Museum of art, 
Rhode Island school of design), 2 (May 
1944), 1-2. 2 ill. A stimulating appreciation 
of Chinese pottery and especially two objects 
of Sung dynasty ware recently acquired by 
the museum of the Rhode Island school of 
design, with the discerning and admirable rec- 
ommendation that their imaginative power 
should become an inspiration to modern Amer- 
ican potters. (A.R.H.) 


CHINA: GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 


Books 


Crow, Carv. China takes her place. New York: 
Harper & brothers, 1944. xxi, 282p. $2.75. 
Daruwata, J. C. The Chinese exodus. Bombay: 

Hind Kitabs, 1944. 128p. Ill. Maps. Rs. 3/12. 
China under the Kuomintang and the move- 
ment to west China by an Indian professor 
who served one year on the staff of the Cen- 

tral Political Institute, Chungking. (J.L.C.) 

Goetz, Dewia. The dragon and the eagle. New 
York: Foreign policy association, 1944, A 
book for upper elementary and junior high 
school students. 

Haun, Emiury. China to me: a partial autobiog- 
raphy. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1944. 
424p. $3.00. Reviewed in NY TBR (Dec. 10, 
1944), 5. 

Lin, Tunc-cu1. The other China. Chungking: 
Chinese-American institute of cultural rela- 
tions, 1943, 

Panetu, Puiwip.. Chiang Kai-shek carries on. 
London: Alliance, 1944. 

Rostncer, Lawrence K. China’s wartime pol- 
itics, 1937-1944. Princeton: Princeton uni- 
versity press, 1944. viii, 133p. $2.00. An 
IPR book. 

Summ, Kuo-nenc. China enters the machine age: 
a study of labor in Chinese war industry. 
Edited and translated by Hsiag-tung Fei 
and Francis L. K. Hsu. Cambridge: Harvard 
university press, 1944. 206p. $2.50. Intensive 
study of a factory in Free China and the ef- 
fects of the transfer of peasants from farm to 
factory. 

Snow, Epcar. Red star over China. Rev. ed. 
New York: Modern library, 1944. 529p. 
95¢. 

; Articles 
Autey, Rew1. “China’s industrial future.” Free 
world, Aug. 1944. 
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Bianp, J. O. P. “China’s ‘Mein Kampf.’ ” 
National review, May, 1944. 

Buck, Joun Losstnc. “Farm tenancy in 
China.” Economic facts, No. 33 (June, 1944), 
455-66. 

CuaneG, Kia-noau. “Chinese-American col- 
laboration and economic development in 
China.”” Contemporary China, 4 (Oct. 30, 
1944), No. 12. 

Communists. “Government’s proposals to 
Communists.” Contemporary China, 4 (Oct. 
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